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Hotes. 


HORACE WALPOLE AND HIS EDITORS. 
(Continued from 9 8. iv. 533.) 

Letrer 522 (Cunningham’s ed., vol. iii. 
p. 101), addressed to Hon. H. 8. Conway and 
dated “Strawberry Hill, Thursday, Sept. 2, 
1757,” is evidently misdated. It is impossible 
that it should have been written in September 
of that year, for the following reasons. 1. The 
date; in 1757 2 Sept. fell, not on Thursday, 
but on Friday. 2. Horace Walpole writes : 
“Charles [Townshend] met D’Abreu t’other 
day, and told him he intended to make a 

reat many good speeches next winter ; the 

rst, said he, shall be to address the King not 
tosend for any more foreign troops, but to send 
for some foreign ministers.” It is not likely 
that Townshend, so late in the year as Sep- 
tember, would speak of the approaching 
winter as “next winter.” His remark as to 
the advisability of “sending for” ministers 
implies a scarcity of ministers at home. This 
remark would have had no force in September, 
1757, as the Pitt and Newcastle ministry 
(which lasted until 1762) had then been in 
office for several months. 

3. “I shall go to town on Monday, and if 
I find anything else new, I will pack it up 
with a flower picture for Lady Ailesbury, 


which I shall leave in Warwick Street with 
orders to be sent to you.” From the tenor 
of this sentence it is obvious that Conway 
was at home, and at leisure. But this was 
not the case in September, 1757. In July of 
that year Conway was appointed by Pitt to 
take part in an expedition against Rochefort. 
From that time until the expedition sailed 
(8 Sept.) his movements were uncertain, as 
may be seen from Horace Walpole’s letter to 
him of 14 Aug., 1757 (vol. iii. p. 95), where he 
says, “I must not expatiate from......the un- 
certainty of this letter reaching you.” It 
was not likely, therefore, that Walpole would 
write thus unconcernedly nearly three weeks 
later, and only four days before the expedi- 
tion actually sailed. 

On the other hand, this letter appears, for 
the following reasons, to belong to April of 
the year 1757 :— 

1. Horace Walpole writes: “I found the 
pamphlet much in vogue ; and, indeed, it is 
written smartly. My Lady Townshend sends 
all her messages on the backs of these political 
vards ; the only good one of which with the 
two heads facing one another, is her son 
George’s.” In Walpole’s letter to Mann of 
20 April of this year (vol. iii. p. 71) he writes 
as follows: “Pamphlets, cards, and prints 
swarm again: George Townshend has pub- 
lished one of the latter......This print which 
has so diverted the town, has produced to-day 
a most bitter pamphlet against George 
Townshend, called ‘The Art of Political 
Lying.’ Indeed, it is strong.” This pamphlet, 
published on 20 April, 1757, is doubtless the 
one alluded to in the letter to Conway, while 
the card of the “two heads” is no doubt the 
one mentioned by Walpole in his ‘ Memoirs 
of George LL’ (ed. 1822, vol. ii. p. 199, note), 
where he writes, under date of March, 1757, 
“Townshend had been author of the first 
ama caricature card, with portraits of 
Newcastle and Fox.” 

2. Additional evidence as to the date is 
supplied by Charles Townshend’s suggested 
importation of ministers. It has already 
been shown that there was no ground for any 
suggestion of the kind in September, 1757. 
The allusion is obviously to what Horace 
Walpole elsewhere calls the “ Inter-Minis- 
terium ”—the period between 5 April (when 
Pitt was dismissed) and 29 June (when he 
returned to oftice with Newcastle). Between 
these two dates the country was without a 
ministry. 

From a consideration of these points it 
appears that this letter was written during 
the last half of April, 1757, or at the begin- 
ning of May at latest. As Walpole’s letter to 
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Mann of 20 April, 1757, is the last of that 
month in Cunningham's edition, it seems 
obvious that the letter to Conway which has 
been discussed should follow it, and should 
be inserted (regardless of its present date) 
between Nos. 500 and 501 in vol. iii. 

It may appear a somewhat bold proceeding 
to discard the printed date of this letter, but 
experience shows that the ce dates at 
present borne by certain of Walpole’s letters 
are wrong. For instance, letter 441 in Cun- 
ningham’s edition is dated by Cunningham 
“March 21, 1755,” and Mann is given as the 
addressee, whereas its correct date is 31 Oct., 
1755, and it is addressed to Bentley. 

Letter 536 is dated “ Dec. 23, 1757,” whereas 
it has been proved to belong to December, 
1756, with which date it was printed over 
again by Cunningham in his appendix. 
Letter 1436 is dated “June 12, 1772,” but 
belongs to June, 1775. Letter 2292 is dated 
“ Jan. 13, 1784,” but belongs to January, 1785. 
It is evident, therefore, that the printed dates 
of Horace Walpole’s letters are not always 
to be relied upon. HELEN TOYNBEE. 


P.S.—Since the above was written I find 
that letter 522, as printed by Wright and 
Cunningham, is incomplete. As printed in 
Miss Berry’s ‘Journals’ (vol. ii. p. 28) it con- 
tains a paragraph which has been omitted by 
Wright and Cunningham. In this womens 
reference is made to the will of “ ford Fitz- 
williams,” ¢. e., the first Earl Fitzwilliam, who 
died on 10 Aug., 1756. This, again, points 
rather to April, 1757, than to September of 
that year. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 

‘Antony AND Creopatra,’ I. i. 18 (9% S. 
iv. 453).—Mr. Tuisetton’s note is a very 
valuable one. He has done students of 
Shakespeare good service in directing atten- 
tion to the fact that the comma is made to 
serve purposes other than that of punctua- 
tion. But I do not think that the passage 
which he takes as his text affords a case in 
point. Here the comma, for which a colon 
might very well be substituted, seems to me 
to mark punctuation, and nothing else. 
Antony in his languid laziness is too indolent 
to utter a single word more than necessary. 
To the announcement of the messenger, 

News, my good lord, from Rome, 
he replies, with a curtness which could not 
be made more brief, 
Grates me, the sum. 
Four monosyllables are made as best they 
may to express the thoughts, “ No news from 


therefore enter on no details, but give the 
sum as briefly as you can.” What falls from 
Cleopatra convinces me that this is the 
meaning. She says, “Nay, hear them”—the 
‘news ” in full, not the mere “sum.” That 
“news” should be the subject of a verb in 
the singular, and yet be referred to by a 
oes in the plural, is not unexampled. 
Ve find the same anomaly in ‘ Richard IIL, 
IV. iv. 534-6. R. M. Spence, D.D.” 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


‘Tempest,’ IT. i. 278-80 (9 §S. iii, 63; 
iv. 221).—To be brief, it is ha these con- 
sciences are candied that they do not baulk 
Antonio in his ambitious plans; it is only 
when melted (active) that Po would become 
dangerous. Antonio does not answer quite 
as Mr. Pater states. He first disposes of 
the question as to his own conscience, and 
then turns to that of consciences in general 
—that is, disclaims any such inconvenient 
possession, and offers his success in wholesale 
corruption as proof that he is not singular 
in this respect. Antonio’s remark, “ Twenty 
consciences that stand ’twixt me and Milan,” 
&c., looks auney like the language of fact 
—a simple statement regarding a - 
blooded act of usurpation. 
E. Merton Dey. 


‘Tempest,’ IIT. i. 9-15 (9 §. iv. 303).—I 
cannot ask you to lumber your pages with 
a repetition of my notes, more especially 
as my final one on this passage, to which I 
still adhere, occupies nearly two columns, 
nor do I wish anew to enter into a contro- 
versy with Mr. E. Merton Dey, for whom I 
have great esteem. I must therefore content 
myself with asking all interested in this 
famous “crux” to have the kindness to read 
my note (7" 8. vii. 403), with its brief supple- 
ment (7 8. viii. 402), and, comparing it with 
Mr. Dey’s, to judge “ee us. 
M. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


» MacBETH,’ I. ii. 14 (9 §. iii. 223 ; iv. 222), 
—Mr. E. Merton Dey finds the context defi- 
cient in support of the word “quarry.” Yet 
I venture to think this word is in admirable 
keeping with the epithet “ mercilesse,” which 
has just been applied to Macdonwald. Besides, 
the “‘damned quarry” of the “mercilesse 
Macdonwald” is balanced by Macbeth’s 
“brandisht steele, which smoak’d with bloody 
execution.” The use of the word “quarell” 
by Holinshed is no reason why we should 
restrict Shakespeare's liberty of choice. 


Rome can be other than disagreeable to me, 


ALFrepD E. THISELTON. 
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‘THe Mercuant or Venice,’ I. i. 29-36.— 
Should I go to church 

And see the holy edifice of stone, 

And not bethink me straight of dangerous rocks, 

Which touching but my vessel’s side 

Would scatter all her spices on the stream, 

Enrobe the roaring waters with my silks ; 

And, in a word, but even now worth this, 

And now worth nothing ? 

Furness gives following note :— 

“‘ Dyce (ed. iii.) records Lettsom’s opinion that 
something is wanting between this line (34) and the 
next, an opinion probably founded on the difficulty 
of understanding the meaning of ‘this’ in line 35. 
‘The meaning here,’ says Clarendon, ‘is obscure, 
and the construction abrupt, if “this” refers to 
spices and silks just mentioned. As the text stands, 
the actor may be supposed to complete the sense by 
a gesture, extending his arms.’ If this is the only 
explanation, and I can neither find nor offer any 
better, the gesture as expressive of great wealth is, 
I am afraid, a little weak.” 

May we not understand that “this” is 
used to indicate something definite—an actual 
ascertainable value; that the merchandise 
would have brought so much on the market ? 
—“but even now worth so much, and now 
worth nothing.” E. Merron Dey. 


‘Tue MERCHANT OF VENICE,’ I. i. 140-5.— 

In my schooldays, when I had lost one shaft, 

I shot his fellow of the selfsame flight 

The selfsame way with more advised watch, 

To find the other forth; and by adventuring both, 

I oft found both: I urge this childhood proof, 

Because what follows is pure innocence. 

The expression “pure innocence” would 
seem to mean “all honesty of purpose.” 
Bassanio wishes by his present plans to secure 
a fortune, not in order to indulge in further 
extravagance, but to repay in kind the 
advances of his friend. Knowing Portia, and 
divining her liking for him— 

Sometimes from her eyes 
I did receive fair speechless messages— 
he feels justified in entertaining the hope of 
winning her if he had but the means to hold 
a rival place as one of her suitors. 

Line 143 has a superfluous foot, but scanned 

To find | the 6th | er forth; | and by’advént | uring 
ith, 

slurring fourth foot as indicated, the difticulty 

imagined by various commentators dis- 

appears. E. Merton Dey. 

St. Louis. 

*Hamcer,’ [V. iii— 

King. Diseases desperate grown 
By desperate appliances are relieved, 
Or not at all. 
Compare with this the following from a 
document of 1597 among the Cecil MSS. at 
Hatfield House, which is thought to be the 


copy of a speech in Parliament upon the 
subject of enclosures : “Surely, Mr. ecsben 
a desperate disease must have a desperate 
medicine” (Historical MSS. Commission, 
‘Calendar of the Cecil MSS.,’ part vii. p. 542). 
This is of earlier date than the ‘ Hamlet’ of 
our knowledge. Was the expression pro- 
verbial, or only “an intelligent anticipation” 
of Shakspeare ? AtrreD F, 


PARISH AND OTHER ACCOUNTS. 
(Concluded from 9” §. iv. 453.) 


Westminster.—Extracts from the Churchwardens’ 
Accounts of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Reprinted from the 
Builder, August, 1880. 10,347 aa. 8. 


Antiquary, First Series. 

Ancient Feasting.—Account of a banquet in 1309. 
Antiquary, ii. 9. PP. 1,925 dd. 

Prices of Provisions temp. Edward I., Ed- 
ward IL, and Edward III. ii. 28. 

7 < om Earl of.—Domestic expenses for 1313. 

ii. 34. 

Northamptonshire Prices in 1690. Jb., ii. 242, 
PP. 1,925 dd. 

Ancaster. — Extracts from Churchwardens’ 
counts, seventeenth century. Jb., ii. 235. 
1,925 dd. 

Prices of Corn in 1587. J0., iii. 4. PP. 1,925 dd, 

Abingdon.—Banquet accounts, sixteenth century, 
Ib., iii. 162. PP. 1,925 dd. 

List of Inventories of Church goods made temp, 
Edward VI. Jb., xxi. 165, 210; xxii. 28, &c. ; xxiii. 
37, 270; xxiv. 31, &c. ; xxv. 37; xxvi.; xxvii, 218; 
xxviii. 69, &c. ; xxix. 81; and xxx. 26, 164. 


Antiquary, Second Series. 
Bill, a.p. 1547. Jb., i. 277. PP. 
898 o. 
Early Army Accounts. Article by Hubert Hall. 
Ib., ii. 41. PP. 1,898 0. 
Schoolboy’s Biil, A.D. 1598. Jb., ii. 264. PP. 
1,898 o. 
Lawyer’s Bill, temp. Charles I. Jb., iii. 182. 
PP. 1,898 o. 
Exchequer Accounts. Jb., iv. 16. PP. 1,898 o. 


Revenue Accounts of the Reign of Richard II, 
Article by Sir J. Ramsay. .» iv. 203 PP. 


1,898 
Accounts of Henry 1V. Jb., vi. 100. PP. 1,898 0, 
Extracts from Accounts of R. Bax, a Surrey 
Yeoman, 1648-1662. Jb., vi. 162. PP. 1,898 o. 
Bassingbourne.—Extracts from Churchwardens’ 
Accounts, 1497-1540. Jb., vii. 24. PP. 1,898 o. 
Accounts of Henry V. Jb., viii. 94. PP. 1,898 o. 
Accounts of Henry VI. Jb., x. 191; and xiv. 96. 
PP. 1,898 o. 
Beginners in Business, 1607. Article containing 
some merchants’ accounts. Jb., xv. 100. PP. 


898 o. 

Accounts of Edward [V. Jb., xvi. 185, 237. 
PP. 1,898 o. 

Stanford-in-the-Vale. — Extracts from Church- 
wardens’ Accounts, 1552-1602. Jb., xvii. 70, 168, 
209. PP. 1,898 o. 

Winchester.—Short extract from Surveyor’s Ac- 


count, 1761. Jb., xvii. 172. PP. 1,898 o. 
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Customs Accounts of Edward V. and Richard III. 
xviii. 241. PP. 1,898 o. 

Kirton -in- Lindsey. Extracts from Church- 
wardens’ Accounts, sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Jb., xix. 18. PP. 1,898 o. 

Delaval Papers.—A few entries of wages accounts, 
early eighteenth century. Jh., xx. 181. PP. 1,898 o. 

Kyre Park, Worcestershire. — Extracts from 
wages accounts, 1588-1618, Jb., xxi. 202; and xxii. 
24,50. PP. 1,898 o. 

Wilts Archeological Magazine. 

Devizes. — Extracts from Churchwardens’ Ac- 
counts of St. Mary’s, Devizes, sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries. Wilts Archeo- 


Bristol and Gloucester Archeological Society. 

Leigh. — Extracts from Constables’ Accounts, 
eighteenth century. Bristol and Gloucester Archo- 
logical Society, vil. 319. Ac. 5,650-4. 

Ruardyn.—Extracts from Churchwardens’ Ac- 
counts, seventeenth century. Jb., viii. 143. ; 

Buckland.—Inventory of farm stock and imple- 
ments, early sixteenth century. Jb., ix. 118. 

Bristol. — Extracts from Churchwardens’ Ac- 
counts of the Parish of St. Ewens, fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. Jb., xv. 139, 254. Ac. 5,650-4. 

Books and Tracts. 

Manchester.—Constables’ Accounts from 1612 to 
1647, and from 1743 to 1776. Edited by J. P. Ear- 
waker. 3 vols. 010,358 1. 30. 

St. Mary Bourne, Hants.—Extracts from Parish 
Accounts in J. Stevens’s history of this parish, 
p. 237. 10,352 1. 21. 

Bassingbourne Churchwardens’ Book. Rev. B. 
Hale Wortham. Mentioned in Walford’s Anti- 
quary, i. 143; not in B.M. Catalogue. 

Commonwealth Accounts, 1640-42. 
Tracts,’ iv. 382. 2,072 e. 


* Somers 


Oxford. — An 
1682-8. Oxford Historical Society’s ‘Collectanea, 
vol. i. part 5. 

Oxford.—Bookseller’s Day-book, 1520. Oxford 
Historical Society's ‘ Collectanea,’ i. 73. Ac. 8,126/5. 

Chronicon Preciosum ; or, an Account of English 
Money, the Price of Corn and other Commodities for 
the last 600 Years. W. Fleetwood, 1707. 1,103 a. 


1 (1). 

Windsor.—An Account of the true Market-price 
of Wheat and Malt at Windsor for 100 Years 
(1646 to 1745). W. Fleetwood. 816 m. 12, 64. 

Sundry Periodicals. 

Ottery St. Mary’s.—Short extracts from Parish 
Accounts, eighteenth century. “he Vestern 
Antiquary, i. 105. PP. 1,925 eg. 

Morebath.—Warden’s Account Book, 1520-1600. 
The Western Antiquary, x. 122, 149, 180; xi. 21, 
&c. ; and xii, 71. PP. 1,925 eg. 


St. Mabyn, Cornwall.—Extracts from Parish 
Accounts, 1620 and onwards. London Society, 
xliv. 641. PP. 6,004 gp. 

Morton, Derbyshire.—A few extracts from 
-arish Accounts, 1592-1642. The Reliquary, xxv. 
17. PP. 1,925 e. 

Edinburgh.—A few extracts from old account 
books, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
Leisure Hour, 1883, pp. 204, 693. PP. 6,004 1. 

Oxford.—Account Book of R. Freke, 1619-1637. 
English Historical Review, vii. 88. 2,098 e. 

Chester Cathedral.—A few extracts from Trea- 
surers’ Accounts, sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Chester Archwological Society's Jour- 
nal, iii. 179. Ac. 5,627. 

Solihull, Warwickshire. — Extracts from Church- 
wardens’ Accounts, chiefly seventeenth century. 
Solihull Parish Magazine, July, 1882, and follow- 
ing numbers; sixteenth-century extracts, May, 
1892, and following numbers. 

B. L. Hutcurs. 


Earty History oF THE STEAM ENGINE.— 
The materials for the history of the steam 
engine in the early years of the eighteenth 
century are so scanty that the smallest addi- 
tion is of value. I therefore ask permission 
to record the following advertisement which 
appears in No. 945 of the Post Man, 19 to 
21 March, 1702 :— 

“Captain Savery’s Engines which raise Water 
by the force of Fire in any reasonable quantities 
and to any height, being now brought to perfection, 
and ready for publick use. These are to give notice 
to all Proprietors of Mines and Collieries which are 
inounhwul with Water, that they may be furnished 
with Engines to drain the same, at his Workhouse 
in Salisbury Court, London, against the Old Play- 
house, where it may be seen working on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays in every week from 3 toG6in the after- 
noon, where they may be satisfied of the performance 
thereof, with less expence than any ier force of 
Horse or Hands, and less subject to repair.” 


The year 1702, I may point out, is the 
year in which Savery published his ‘ Miner’s 
Friend,’ which is, in fact, the specification, as 
we now call it, of the patent which was granted 
to him in 1698. 

The next advertisement is taken from the 
Daily Courant of 24 July, 1721:— 

“Whereas an Engine to raise Water by Fire, 
commonly called Savery’s Engine requires double 
the Quantity of Fuel that it ought to do, and 
besides is liable to burst or break in the using: This 
is to certify the public that a Remedy is found for 
both these Faults, and a Scheme for the same has been 
laid before Persons of Eminence as well asSkill, who 
have so far approved it as to sign a Certificate that 
they are of opinion it will fully answer the Author’s 
Design for the Public good: Yet the said Certificate 
being produced before the Patentees of this Engine. 
they have wholly slighted the same, and deman¢ 
that the whole Scheme be laid open without Re- 
serve before Mathematicians (or rather Workmen) 
of their own, and of far inferior Note to those who 
had judged of it before, and that the Author rely 
whelly upon the Event, and upon their Generosity 
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for his Reward. Now this will appear an Hazard 
both to himself and the Publick, these Patentees 
having no Fund for Tryals, nor for assigning a 
Reward, and besides. having lett Leases of their 
Engines for many Years are wholly regardless 
whether the same be improved or not. This is 
therefore to invite those who have | ten such 
Leases, or are Proprietors of such Mines where this 
Engine is or may be useful, to meet at St. Paul’s 
Coffee House on Tuesdays & Fridays between the 
Hours of four & seven in the Evening where they 
will be informed more fully of these Matters, and 
of some others it may concern them to know.” 
[am not able to furnish any explanation 
of this advertisement, but it will no doubt 
serve to supply a missing link in the chain of 
the history of the steam engine. R. B. P. 


“An END.”—Dr. Morris says in his ‘Ele- 
mentary Lessons in Historical English 
Grammar’ that the expression “an end” 
sometimes signified “in oon” = continually. 
I was interested in reading this because my 
late father used to say that he remembered 
an old Warwickshire labourer who used the 
words in this sense. He was accustomed to 
sew the buttons on his shirt with the same 
material as a cobbler would use with his 
shoes, and when asked by my father why he 
did so, he answered, “ Because they most an 
ind stops on.” I wonder if any of your 
readers have ever heard the expression. 


“MAYFAIR MARRIAGES.”—Curzon Chapel, 
situated between Chapel Street and Market 
Street, on the south side of Curzon Street, 
Mayfair, is about to disappear, as the ground | 
has been secured by the Duke of Marlborough 
for the purpose of erecting thereon a town 
house. This ecclesiastical building had an 
unenviable notoriety in the last century in 
connexion with clandestine marriages, of 
which the following concise account appears 
in the Daily News of 27 Dec., 1899 :-— 

“With the disappearance of Curzon Chapel, or 
‘the little Chapel in Mayfair,’ as it was once called, 
a curious link with the odd customs that prevailed | 
in the middle of last century will be severed. This | 
unlovely building was erected about 1740, and be- | 
came the scene of the scandalous ‘Mayfair mar- 
riages,’ performed there by the once notorious Dr. 
Keith. He performed the ceremony when called 
upon with promptitude and dispatch, and asked 
no questions. Accordingly, he did an enormous 
business. Prices did not rule high, for the charge, 
inclusive of Crown stamp, minister’s and clerk’s 
fees, and certificates, amounted only to the round 
sum of one guinea. The thoroughly trading spirit 
in which Dr. Keith conducted these affairs may be 
judged from the fact that he advertised his chapel 
and his terms freely in the newspapers of the 
period. His success, as much as the scandal of 
the thing, aroused the jealousy of his clerical 
brethren, and they procured the passing of the Act 
for preventing Clandestine Marriages in 1754. In 


1742, while there were but forty marriages celebrated 
at the parish church of St. George’s, Hanover 
| Square, the Rev. Alexander Keith had officiated at 
| over seven hundred in his little chapel, and, as 
| Lord Orford remarked, was securing a very 
| bishopric of revenue. It was here that the Duke 
|of Hamilton was married to the beautiful Miss 
| Gunning at half-past twelve o’clock at night, the 
| ceremony being performed with the ring of a bed 
curtain, February Mth, 1752.” 
The chapel contained a splendidly carved 
oak pulpit. This, I am glad to learn, is to be 
| preserved, it having been presented to the 
| parish church of Penn, in Buckinghamshire. 
G. Yarrow Ba.pock. 


« THE GREEN-EYED MONSTER.”—I doubt if 
| the full force of this well-known Shake- 
spearian phrase has been rightly perceived. 
My belief is that the epithet must be taken 
in the subjective sense ; that is to say, it is 
not the monster which appears green-eyed to 
others, seeing that green eyes were often con- 
sidered to be beautiful, but a creature which 
sees a green colour in all that it looks upon. 
Hence it is that Schmidt explains it by “of a 
morbid sight, seeing all things discoloured 
and disfigured.” This explanation tends in 
the right direction, but throws very little 
light on the reason for the use of green 
instead of yellow or red. 


With regard to the word green _ itself, 


| Schmidt defines it as “of a sick and lurid 


complexion”; with reference to green-sickness, 
to a “green and yellow melancholy,” as in 
‘Tw. Nt. IL. iv. 116; “sick and green,” 
‘Rom.,’ IL. ii. 8; “green and pale,” ‘ Macb.,’ 
I. vii. 37. It also means “inexperienced, raw,” 
as in ‘Haml., [. iii. 101, &e. But this is not 
all; the principal - of the compound 
epithet is still missed. 

This point is that green was well known 
in medieval times as being the special sym- 
bol of fickleness and inconstancy, its opposite 
(as to sense) being blue. The contrast is 
clearly brought out in the refrain of the 
‘Ballad against Women Unconstant,’ ‘In 
stede of blew, thus may ye were al grene.” I 
have explained, in my notes to Chaucer, i. 
565, that this refrain is taken from Machault, 
who expressly says that 4/ue denotes loyalty, 
green, fickleness, and yellow, falsehood. 

Hence the green-eyed person is one who 
sees fickleness and inconstancy in the woman 
whom he watches, and who is thus filled with 
suspicions ; “who dotes, yet doubts ; suspects, 
yet strongly loves.” Or, to take the immedi- 
ate context, “which doth mock [?.e., scorn, 
feel distaste “ the meat it feeds on.” 

The same idea throws a strong light on 
‘L. L. L.’ L. ii. 90, where Armado says, 
“Green, indeed, is the colour of lovers ; but 
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to have a love of that colour, methinks Sam- 
son had small reason for it.” This Schmidt 
explains by, “probably as the emblem of 
youth and hope.” But this is | insuffi- 
cient ; and, if that were all, Samson had very 
great reason to think himself wise. The 
whole passage abounds in quibbles; and 
surely “the colour of lovers” implies not only 
youth and hope, but also inexperience and 
rawness, not without a further hint at a 
longing melancholy of disposition. But when 
Samson is said to have had “a love of that 
colour,” the allusion is obviously to Dalilah’s 
fickleness and treachery. Had she been true 
and constant, had she been of a blue colour, 
all had been well; but she was “a woman 
unconstant,” and her colour was green. 
Watrter W. SKEArT. 


BoswEt’s ‘ Jounson.’—In a very interest- 
ing article on copyright in the January 
issue of the Edinburgh Review the writer 
says, “ Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson’ has never 
been translated into any foreign language, 
though Dr. Birkbeck Hill has just discovered 
an abridgment of it in Russ.” 
Wm. H. Peer. 


THE BIBLE ORIGINALLY WRITTEN IN Dutcu. 
—This entertaining suggestion was launched | 
into the world by Joannes Goropius Becanus, 
a physician of Antwerp, in ‘Origines Ant- 
verpiane’ (Antwerp, 1569). An edition of | 
the ‘Germania’ of Tacitus, by Simon Fabricius | 
(Augsburg, 1580), accepts and quotes the | 
arguments. They are of a mixed order, but 
a& main point is that the Hebrew proper 
names in Genesis are really German ; Adam, 
for instance, is the German Athem, “ breath.” 
Our early literature has several references to 
Goropius. J. Eliot, in ‘Ortho-epia Gallica: 
Eliot's Frvits for the French’ (London, 1593), 
p. 20, suggests that he would have been good 
sport for Aristophanes ; R. Verstegan, in ‘A 
Restitution of Decayed Intelligence,’ 1605, 

190, gives some account of the theory ; 
onson, in ‘The Alchemist,’ and Butler, in 
‘ Hudibras,’ honour it with an incidental gibe. 
But it is startling to discover at the present 
day that the school of Goropius flourishes in 
the Transvaal. The Daily News for 2 Jan. 
has this amazing story in its ‘ Notes on the 
War’:— 

“A missionary was visiting a Boer family, and 
found that they were daily using, and therefore 
wearing out, a Bible that had been brought over 
with the family three centuries or so before from 
Holland. He pointed out to them that it was a trea- 
sure not so to be ruined. They agreed, but did not 
know where to get another to replace it. He pro- 
mised to make them a present of one. The old Boer 


a matter of printing, and that otherwise the two 


The words were originally said in Dutch.’ Literally, 


country 
and threatenings of the Old Testament as 
ally addressed to themselves and their forefathers, 


over ‘the heathen as a 


act towards them accordingly. 


'*Travels in Southern Africa’ (1815), has a 


know anything about the Bible.’ However, the 
book, printed in Dutch by the Bible Society, was 
duly presented. Of course, instead of the Butch 
Arms it had the English Arms on the front page. 
The old man pointed this out. ‘That is not the 
Bible,’ he said. A little further examination showed 
him, however, to his amazement, that this was only 


were identical. The explanation as to the Arms 
led to a reference to the translation. ‘ Trans- 
lation?’ said the old man. ‘This is no translation. 


that ~~ the ordinary state of the up- 
joer mind. They look upon the promises 
verson- 


They worship a purely tribal God, who has given 
wey to their teeth,” and 
ully justified in so doing, 


they, feeling themselves 


Percy Srmpson. 


“ KNOBKERRIE.”—This word and its ab- 
breviation kerrie are of such frequent occur- 
rence in books about South Africa that it is 
curious neither occurs in any English diction- 
ary. The meaning is a knobbed throwing- 
stick, a favourite weapon with natives. The 
prefix knob is obvious y English. Kerrie ap- 

2ars to be a Bushman’s word ; at any rate, I 

nd in the Bushman vocabulary, in the ap- 

ndix to Arbousset’s ‘Tour in South Africa’ 
1852), the entry “Club, serz.”. John Barrow, 


third orthography ; he calls it “the eerie, or 
war-club.” Peter Kolbe, ‘Account of the 
Hottentots’ (1745), has “Xirri, a stick or 
staff.” The Cape Dutch write kiert, knop- 
kiert ; for example, Mansvelt, who renders it 
wandelstok, walking-stick ; and in German 
books on South Africa it is spelled Knopfkirri. 
James Piatt, Jun. 


THE MARQUESSATE OF WINCHESTER. (See 
9 S. ili. 224, 364.)—Recently in *N. & Q. I 


have noticed the absorption of this title in 
the dukedom of Bolton, which became extinct 
in 1794 by the death of Harry Powlett, sixth 
Duke of Bolton, and how the marquessate of 
Winchester emerged and passed to George 
Paulet, Esq., of Amport, who thus became 
thirteenth marquess. 

Winchester is the premier marquessate in 
England, having been originally created in 
1551. John Powlett, the fifth marquess, was 
noted for his gallant defence of Basing House, 
Hampshire, which was taken by storm in 
1645 by the Parliamentarians. His son 
Charles was created Duke of Bolton by 
William ITT. in 1689, and thus absorbed in 
the dukedom the inferior title of marquess, 
where it remained until 1794. 

Recently we have had to regret besides the 
deaths of many other gallant soldiers in South 
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Africa that of the fifteenth marquess, Au- 

ustus John Henry, true to the traditions of 
Ris house, of which “ Aymez Loyaulté” is the 
time-honoured motto, and of him it might well 
be said “non deficit alter.” His body has been 
sent to England for burial with his ancestors 
at Amport, co. Hants. Some now getting into 
the afternoon of life will remember Tenny- 
son’s fine lines on the death of Lord Raglan in 
the Crimea in 1855 and his burial, 

Home they brought her warrior dead, &c., 
as applicable to the event now recorded. 
Lord Raglan was interred with his ancestors, 
and the Duke of Malakhoff, his comrade in 
the command, sent a wreath on the occasion, 
which was placed upon the coffin. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be add to 
them direct. 


“Hupcer.”—This is said to be a Surrey 
word for a bachelor. Can any one tell me 
why this unhappy being is so called? Is it 
a term of pity or reproach? 

A. L. MayHew. 

Oxford. 


CroMWELL’s Letrers.—Will the possessor 
of any Pm or family letters of Oliver 
Cromwell bearing date 1658 kindly mention 
the fact in your columns, or privately, by post- 
card, to W. G. Tuorps, F.S.A. 

20, Larkhall Rise, S.W. 


THomas PowELL was elected head from 
Westminster School to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1621. Can correspondents of 
‘N. & Q.’ give me any further particulars of 
his career G. F. R. B. 

JouHN Moncer was elected from West- 
minster School to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1620. Any information concerning 
him will be thankfully received. 

G. F. R. B. 


Tue Borrtep Ate or Burtron.—Bottled 
ale as a favourite beverage is at least as old 
in literary reference as Ben Jonson’s ‘ Bar- 
tholomew Fair,’ and Burton ale as the Spec- 
tator, in which “ we concluded our walk with 
a glass of Burton ale, and a slice of hung 
beef”; but when did the bottled ale of Burton 
first become famous? I find the following 


General Advertiser of 25 May, 1738, which 
would indicate that it was then well known: 

To be Sold, by Thomas Ludford, in Essex-street 
in the Strand, in Partnership with Mess. Bucknal 
and Hayne, of Burton upon Trent, Staffordshire, 
Genuine Burton Ale, Brew’d to the greatest Perfec- 
tion for Keeping by Sea or Land at ls. 8d. per 
Gallon, Beer Measure, in Half Hogsheads, 24s., 16s. 
and 12 Gallon Casks, when return’d to be allow’d 
for. Also in Bottles not less than a Dozen at 7s. 6d. 
— old of the Beer Kind 8s.) allowing 2s. per 

zen for return’d Bottles.” 

A. F. R. 


Str Henry Morcan.— Where can informa- 
tion be found regarding the descendants of 
Sir Henry Morgan, the famous buccaneer, 
who was three times Lieutenant-Governor of 
Jamaica, 1675, 1678, 1680? He lived after his 
retirement on his estate at Laurencefield. 
Sir Hans Sloane in his work on Jamaica, 
published 1725, describes him as married, with 
a family, in 1688, and at that date about 
forty-five years old. Avex. ForseEs. 

{He appears from Prof. Laughton’s life in the 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ to have left no descendant. Con- 
sult this, and also Esquemeling.] 


Frencu Socrety in THE Last CENTURY.— 
I should be glad of the following items of 
information concerning the persons named 
below, who were prominent in French society 
about 1765:—(1) the maiden name of the 
ladies mentioned ; (2) their title when not 
indicated (as in the case of Madame de 
Rochefort) ; (3) date of marriage ; (4) date of 
death. 
Duke and Duchess of Berwick. 
Comtesse d’ Egmont (the elder). 
Comtesse d’Egmont (the younger). 
Madame de Rochefort. 
Madame de St. Prie (St. Priest ?). 
Maréchale d’Estrées. 
Madame de Brionne. 
Princesse de Ligne (her mother was a sister of 
General Oglethorpe). 
Maréchale Duchesse de 
Princesse de Talmond (a Pole, related to Queen 
Marie Leczinska). 
Duchesse de la Valliére. 


H. T. B. 


“A par cry To Awe.”—Kindly tell 
me where I can find the origin of this. Long 
years ago I remember having read of the 
rescue of the captive maiden, but cannot trace 
it and want to refresh my memory. 
Savorr-F aire. 

{It is supposed to have been a saying of the 
a Have you looked at the notes to ‘ Rob 
woy 
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additional pieces from MS. and other sources 
and the text carefully revised, with notes and 
a memoir, by William Michael Rossetti”? E. 
Moxon & Son, 1870, 2 vols. (vol. i. clxxix- 
504 ; vol. ii. xiv-602 and one page of errata). 
Was the edition withdrawn for any reason ? 
Siema Tau. 


Worpswortn’s ‘ Excursion,’ Book I. 91- 

102.— 
Strongest minds 

Are often those of whom the noisy world 
Hears least ; else surely this man had not left 
His graces unrevealed and unproclaimed. 
But, as the mind was filled with inward light, 
So not without distinction had he /ived, 
Beloved and honoured—far as he was known. 
And some small portion of his eloquent speech, &c. 

In this passage how are we to take the 
words I have italicized, “had he lived”? Is 
the verb subjunctive (virisset), like “had not 
left ” preceding it? or is it indicative 
——— the statement of a fact? The 
ormer interpretation seems to accord best 
with what precedes ; the latter with what 
follows. With the former and more obvious 
sense, “not without distinction” may mean 
“highly distinguished”; and “far as he was 
known” has an amplifying force. With the 
latter both these phrases are _ restrictive, 
while “but” must be taken as “ nevertheless.” 
Perhaps it may be want of insight that leads 
me to see an ambiguity here, and if any one 
who sees more clearly can help me to fix the 
meaning I shall be obliged. 

C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 
Bath. 


Str Micwaet Cromiz, Bart.—I am wishful 
for some information as to the above. He 
had a banking house in Liverpool in the 
early part of the present century, in partner- 
ship with Philemon Pownoll and Isaac Hart- 
man, under the style of Sir Michael Cromie, 
Bart., Pownoll & Hartman. They issued one- 
guinea notes headed “Liverpool Bank.” There 
is no notice of them in any Liverpool history 
or directory ; but it is known that their busi- 
ness ceased in 1801. A commission in bank- 
ruptecy was issued against Pownoll in 1802, 
and against Hartman (“now a prisoner in 
the King’s Bench”) in 1808, but no record is 
traceable of Cromie. I find from an old 
Dublin directory that Michael Cromie, of 
Stacumine, Kildare, was created a baronet 
on 25 June, 1776. Perhaps some one who has 
access to an Irish baronetage can oblige me 
with further particulars. J. H. K. 


Lieut. Van Scuatcx.—In the year 1804 the 
lst West India Regiment, then stationed at 
Hillsea Barracks, were ordered to Honduras. 


| troops. 


No wives were allowed to poene | the 

Amongst the officers was a Lieut, 
Van Schaick (whose father had been secre- 
tary to the Stadtholder), who left his wife 
and two children. Some disaster occurred. 
[t appears he was drowned, and the young 
widow, whose written lamentations remain, 
was inconsolable. I am anxious to obtain 
details of the circumstances. 

J. BayLy. 


Reape Famity.—William Reade was Bishop 
of Chichester in 1369, and Robert Reade was 
bishop of the same see in 1397. Can any 
reader give any particulars of the ancestors, 
descendants, birthplace, place of burial, or 
any remarkable points in the careers of these 
bishops? Was the latter translated from 
Carlisle? Likewise, can any reader say who 
was “ George Reade of Sarum” in 1808 ; and 
were there any descendants ? H. G. 


CHURCHES BUILT OF UNHEWN STONES.— 
The church of St. Just-in-Penwith, Cornwall, 
is built of small rough, unhewn surface-stones. 
I am informed that in the south of France are 
other churches having this charming pecu- 
liarity, and that they are all supposed to be 
the work of Freemasons. Can any reader 
give me names of such churches, and evidence 
in support of their connexion with Free- 
masonry ? YGREC. 


ENGRAVED Portraits oF W. Raecu. 
—According to Walpole’s ‘Anecdotes of 
Painting’ (ed. 1876, iii. 145-6) and to 
Granger’s ‘Biographical History of Eng- 
land ’ (ed. 1824, ii. 139-40), two portraits of 
Sir W. Ralegh were engraved by fam Pass. 
One of these is found in all editions of his 
‘History of the World, 1617-87; the other 
is thus described in Granger’s work, “Sir 
Walter Ralegh ; Fortunam ex aliis. 5. Pass 
se. 4to.” Will any of your correspondents 
inform me where a copy of the latter may be 
seen? There is none in the British Museum 
collection. T. N. Brusurretp, M.D. 

Salterton, Devon. 


Picture By Lawrence.~— Where is the 
painting of Miss Farren by Sir J. Lawrence 
which was engraved by Bartolozzi? I have 
not seen the engraving, but I possess an oil 
painting (attributed to Turner) which I am 
told strongly resembles Bartolozzi’sengraving. 
Is it possible that this picture is Lawrence's 
work R. J. WALKER. 


BEDINGFIELD Famiiy.—Could any reader 
give me a clue to the parentage (and de- 
scendants, if any) of Capt. Francis Philip 


Bedingfield, who married, before 1821, Mary 
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Delicia Rose, daughter of Forrester Rose, of 
Ringstead, Thrapston ; of Olivebank, Edin- 
burgh ; and Nigg, Ross, N.B.? D. M. R. 


‘Tue Squrre’s Pew. —Where was this poem 
of Jane Taylor’s first printed ? W. L. 


DunBarR=Oseitvy. — Ninian Dunbar, of 
Grangehill (circa 1610), is said to have 
married a daughter of Ogilvy, Lord of Banff. 
Is anything definite known as to the lady’s 
parentage ? A. C. 


Eastwoop F amity, Flockton Nether, parish 
of Thornhill, West Riding of Yorkshire.—In- 
formation wanted of the above family from 
the time of Charles I. to the grant of arms in 
1747. A. E. Eastwoop. 

Auckland, New Zealand. 


“THE Roman wasu.”—Face, abusing Subtle 
in the opening scene of ‘The Alchemist,’ speaks 
of 

Your pinch’d horn-nose, 
And your complexion of the Roman wash, 


Stuck full of back and melancholic worms, 
Like powder-corns shot at th’ Artillery-yard. 


What is the meaning of “the Roman — "7 


Ancient Cookery Term: “ Joi.”—What 
is the meaning, in a household book of 1683, 
of “a joll of salmon ” and “a joll of sturgeon”? 
I can find no trace of it in my copies of Bar- 
clay’s ‘ Dictionary’ or Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Archaic Words,’ or in the Indices to ‘N. & Q.’ 

T. Cann Huaues, M.A. 

Lancaster. 

word wing =jaw, cheek. Gay has The 
on’s silver jole.” In French the word is hure.] 


Prince oF Wates.—What is the law by 


virtue of which the heir-apparent to the | 


English crown is created Prince of Wales 
and Earl of Chester? I have heard it main- | 
tained that only he can be Prince of Wales 
who first draws breath son of a reigning 
monarch ; but one recollects the fact that 
certainly five Princes of Wales were born 
before their fathers ascended the throne. 
A. R. Bayey. 


Sauispury, Cottecium pe VaALie.—There | 
was a MS. chartulary of this college among 
the Phillipps MSS. Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ tell me where it now is? 

A. R. Matpen. | 
Salisbury. 


Car_ess or Cartos Famity.—Any informa- 
tion respecting the family of Carless or Carlos 
will be gladly accepted. My present informa- 
tion is of Col. William Carlos, who sat in the 
oak with Charles IT., and died in 1689, leaving 


his property to an adopted son, Edward 
Carlos. Phe colonel had a son William, born 
1643, died 1668, and buried at Fulham, and a 
brother John, who had a son William living 
in 1689 (see ‘Boscobel Tracts’). The family 
lived for a long time at a farm called Brom- 
hall, in the parish of Brewood, co. Stafford 
and had to be ejected in 1724, as they claim 
possession. Please send all information to 
(Rev.) F. J. WRorTEsLEY. 
The Vicarage, Denstone, Uttoxeter. 


Corney House. — Can one tell me 
where Corney House was? It is mentioned 
in an unpublished letter from Aaron Hill to 
Samuel Heheriom, the novelist (19 July, 
1736) :— 

““Corney House is much oftener in my thoughts 
than perhaps you imagine, and it is not without 
some impatience that i long for the delight of be- 
coming a witness of that friendly and agreeable 
freedom wherein you enjoy a retreat that carries 
temptation even in description.” 

Ciara THOMSON. 

Solihull School for Girls, Solihull. 


Beglics. 


THE PLACE-NAME OXFORD. 

(9% §S. iii. 44, 309, 389 ; iv. 70, 130, 382, 479.) 

Mr. Suore’s reply largely consists of 
irrelevant matter based upon hypotheses that 
may be true or false. It is hardly necessary 
to follow him through these digressions. The 
nature of his arguments may be appreciated 
by the three points that he specially 
emphasizes as affecting my contention. They 
are: (1) the fact (if such it is) that the line 
from the Cherwell to Binsey was the 
boundary, “from time beyond the memory 
of man,” between the land of the abbot of 
Abingdon and “the liberty of Oxford”; (2) 
that the abbot’s court met at me ey 
which Mr. SHore identifies with Suthanford 
(3) that I am “silent as to how the reco nized 
boundaries of the abbey land at Abingdon, if 
Eoccenford was there, are to be identified 
with those to which I [Mr. Snore) have 
drawn attention.” As my contention through- 
out has been, and is, that the boundaries 
in the 955 charter never touch Grandpont or 
the Cherwell-Binsey line, it_is obvious that 
these points, even if true, do not affect my 
position that Eoccenford was at Abingdon. 


|As regards (2), it assumes what is not true— 


that O.E. boundaries start from the place 
where a court was held. In (3) I am reproached 
because I do not show how an identification 
that I have maintained to be impossible can 
be made. 
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All this confusion of thought has arisen 
through Mr. SHore’s assuming that the 955 
boundaries represent the Hundred of Hormer 
and not, as they purport to do, the land at 
Abingdon. He assumes that Ceadwealla 
—— this hundred to the abbey. Now it 
1as never been proved that private jurisdic- 
tion in England is as old as 955, to say 
nothing of the time of Ceadwealla. As a 
matter of fact the abbot’s jurisdiction over 
the hundred dated only Soom a grant of 
Edward the Confessor (‘Chartulary,’ i. 465), 
and not from Cead wealla. 

The point is not whether the boundaries 
between the abbot’s land and Oxford followed 
the modern county boundary, but whether 
that line is the one described in the chartulary 
as the boundary of the Abingdon estate. 
Mr. SHore assumes the identity of the two, 
and then uses the identity as a proof that his 
assumption is true. By a similar logical con- 
fusion he tells me that “ Nature is against 
me” when I say that Geading lacu cannot 
mean “fork-shaped channel.” The evidence 
of Nature merely consists in this, that there 
is now a bebchened channel in the place 
where Mr. Sore locates this /acu. That is, 
he wrongly interprets Geafling lacu as “ fork- 
shaped channel,” he finds such a channel, and 
adduces it as a proof by Nature herself that 
his explanation is correct. If the identifica- 
tion were correct, the argument would be 
much like claiming that London Bridge 
means, despite philology, “stone bridge,” 
because there is a stone bridge at the place 
known as London Bridge. 

After this it is not surprising to find Mr. 
SHORE saying that he will “not traverse any 
argument based on charters centuries later 
that are not immediately concerned with 
these issues.” The charter referred to is 
one year later only in date, and, as 1 showed 
in my last letter, goes over the same line as 
the imaginary Ceadwealla boundaries be- 
tween Kennington and Abingdon. 

That the Abingdon forgers did not consider 
the Ceadwealla boundaries to include the 
land between Kennington and Oxford and 
Binsey is proved by the fact that they 
deemed it necessary to provide a charter, 
dated not later than four years after the one 
upon which Mr. Sore relies, granting to 
them this land (‘Cart. Sax.,’ iii. 200). There 
are also other charters dealing with this 
district. It is noteworthy that the charter 
just cited does not mention Koccenford and 
the other features that Mr. Snore holds were 
on the eastern border of this land. 

Mr. SHoreE is wrong in stating that I 


indicated the thirteenth century as the date | f 


of the fabrication of these charters. That 
I gave as the date of the MSS. of the chartu- 
lary. The charters were, no doubt, forged 
about the year 1100, the period when most of 
the forgeries of O.E. charters were made. 
Mr. Suore’s difficulties about the com- 
position of their boundaries in O.E. have, 
therefore, no existence. The opinion of 
Joseph Stevenson as to the authenticity of 
these charters is not likely to have much 
weight with either philologists or students of 
O.E. diplomatics. 

Mr. SHore expresses a conviction that if 
there had been a school of Anglo-Saxon at 
Oxford in the thirteenth century “ we should 
not now discussing whether the late 
Anglo-Saxon name Oxeneford or Oxenaford 
once was derived from men or oxen.” I cannot 
answer for the thirteenth century, but the 
much more important evidence of the pre- 
ceding century does not support Mr. SHore. 
The famous Geoffrey of Seanseth in 1129 
witnessed a deed relating to Osney Abbey, 
and was therefore resident in or very near 
Oxford. This city is represented in his 
‘Historia Britonum,’ x. 4, by a Boso, consul 
(earl) de Vado Boum.* 

It is more to the point to remember that 
there is here now an efficient English school, 
in which the older language is scientifically 
studied. But this similar teaching 
in Cambridge, London, Victoria University, 
and other places do not protect us from the 
publication of theories that are incompatible 
with an elementary knowledge of English 
philology. No one with such a knowledge 
would seriously entertain Mr. Suore’s notion 
that Oxenaford and Osanig are derived from 
Eocce(n). Still less could he believe that 
Eoece means “increased ken or kindred,” Mr. 
SHore’s latest etymology. 

This brings me to the latter part of Mr. 
SHore’s reply, in which arguments against 
me are, apparently, derived from the repre- 
sentation of West-Saxon y (or, to speak accu- 
rately, the z-umlaut of West-Germanic u) by 
ein Kentish. It is obvious that if Mr. SHoRE 
were right in assuming that the ken of 
Eocce(n) represented such a Kentish e¢, this 
would afford no evidence whatever that 
Eoccen-ford was not on this river at Abing- 


* I rather suspect that Geoffrey has, more suo, 
evolved Boso from the name of Boar’s Hill, so well 
known to Oxonians. I have not been able to trace 
the name back to his time, but it was still in the 
early part of the last century called Bose Hill (see 
Hearne, ‘ Liber Niger Scaccarii,’ pp. 563, 566). This 
looks like a derivation of the O.E. personal name 
Bosa, the Norman-French (Frankish) form of which 
was Boson (O.H.G. Boso, which is also its Latinized 
orm). 
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don. It is hardly necessary to say that the 
explanation is grammatically impossible. 

The latter part of Mr. Suore’s letter is so 
good an example of the dangers of meddling 
with questions of philology without having 
undergone the uisite training that I will 
briefly examine it. A_ philologist would 
know that this change in Kentish is com- 

ratively late in date, and that it is, there- 

‘ore, impossible that Mr. SHore’s imaginary 
Kentish settlers in the upper Thames valley 
could have brought it with them. If he were 
acquainted with the chronology of the change 
from u to y (Kentish e), he would have doubts 
as to the possibility independently of the late 
date of the Kentish change. If, however, he 
could lay aside these difficulties, he would 
examine, in the first place, the common words 
in the Abingdon Chartulary, since their 
morphology is better known than that of 
local names. He would find, as he would 
have expected, that the language has regu- 
larly the West-Saxon y, not the Kentish e, 
to say nothing of other West-Saxon pecu- 
liarities. He would, therefore, waste no more 
thought over Mr. Suore’s theories. But in 
these columns one is not, unfortunately, 
addressing an audience with all of whom 
"— evidence has much weight, and 
it is, therefore, necessary to examine Mr. 
SHore’s examples further. 

The astonishing thing about them is that 
Mr. Suore has not even taken the trouble 
to assure himself that they contain the vowel 
in question. He has simply taken any 
syllable ken, and assumed that it represents 
an umlauted wv. The results are what might 
be expected from such uncritical recklessness. 
Kennington is derived not from Kentish 
ken=cyn (from kunjo-), but from a distinct 
name-stem, viz., West-Saxon («&c.) cén (from 
koni-). The ken of Wacenesfeld has no other 
basis than Mr. Suore’s impossible division 
of the name. It is the name-stem wee plus 
the hypocoristic suffix en. Lewkenor is a 
compound of the man’s name Léofeca and ora, 
and is accordingly recorded as O.E. et 
Léofecan oran (Cod. Dipl.,’ iii. 293, 6). The 
fact that Chinnor commences with ch in 
modern English would prove to any one with 
an elementary Leoedindiies of O.E. philology 
that there never was an heal w in it, 
since that vowel prevented palatalization 
and its consequences in English. That is 
why we say kin, and not chin, for O.E. cyn. 
Here I must leave Mr. Suore and his impos- 


Leland in the sixteenth century. It arose 
from the mistaken notion that Thamesis, 
Thames, is a compound of the name of its 
affluent the Thame and of an otherwise 
unknown ZJse or Jsi’s. For some strange 
reason, Leland Latinized the river-name Ouse 
as Jsis,and this imaginary Isis, now repre- 
sented by the bogus alias of the Thames at 
Oxford, was accordingly seized upon by him as 
proof that the river was called the Ouse. In 
the spirit of his day he proceeded _ to derive 
Oxenaford from this non-existent Ouse * It 
was left for the seventeenth century to 
connect this hypothetical Ouse with the 
Irish uisce (not usqgue), and this and the un- 
related Welsh wise have in this century been 
adduced to explain the name of Oxford. 
These are a few specimens of the nonsense 
that has been produced by ingenious but 
ignorant writers in the attempt to prove that 
Oxford does not mean “the ford of oxen.” 
The name of our great university seems to 
exercise as fatal an attraction for the 
unscientific etymologist as the candle does 
for the moth. W. H. Srevenson. 


‘Dr. JoHNSoN AS A GRECIAN,’ BY GEN- 
NADIUS (9 §S. iv. 451, 545).—In a private 
but anonymous communication your corre- 
spondent “C., of Pall Mall” (séc), complains 
that, “in supposing that the Madame Vestris 
referred to by C. was the person of that name 
who was born in 1797, I have arrived at an 
erroneous conclusion.” Now, C. had said 
that “her star did not shine in Johnson’s 
time with the brilliancy of her father’s.” This 
could only refer to the daughter of one of the 
famous family of dancers. It is true that the 
“person born in 1797” was the daughter-in- 
law, not the daughter, of one of them ; but 
that, I thought, was a pardonable slip of C.’s. 
Well, I am now told that “the reference of 
C. was to another Madame Vestris of an 
earlier date and of equal reputation in her 
day.” I am further informed in this letter 
that 
“the record of the family is interesting, and Mr. 
MARSHALL will find the details of its members set 
out in the French biographical dictionary immedi- 
ately to the left on entering the east door of the 
Reform Club Library [and only there?]. He will, 
on perusing the entries under Vestris in this work, 


* See his notes to ‘Cygnea Cantio’ (‘ Itinerary,’ ed. 
Hearne, ix. 71). It is greatly to the credit of 
Hearne’s intelligence that he saw that this ety- 
mology was wrong, and that Oxenaford meant the 
ford of oxen (ib. tii. 135), although he mistakenl 


sible theories. 

With regard to the note of R. B.S, the 
derivation referred to by him is well known. | 
It is really a creation of the imaginative | 


regarded this as an O.E. translation of the Wels 


| Rhydychein, whereas the latteris merely a translation 


of Oxena-ford. It is the regular name for Oxford in 
the ‘ Bruts.’ 
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obtain information about the lady to whom refer- 
ence was mace, and he will then be in a position to 
acknowledge ina further communication to ‘N. &Q.’ 
that the phrase of C. was strictly accurate.” 

Were it not for the challenge conveyed inthe 
last few words, I should have taken no notice 
of this anonymous letter. But the answer 
is plain. The other Madame Vestris, men- 
tioned in what I suppose to be the ‘Bio- 
graphie Universelle,’ which is not so rare 
a work as to need the particular instructions 
given above for finding a copy, must be, I 
presume, the famous F rench actress, born 
1746, died 1804. This reference is, for other 
reasons, no more accurate than the former 
one. C. had said that she was the daughter 
of Vestris. This lady was nothing of the sort. 
She was the daughter of no M. Vestris, “ pre- 
ceptor in dancing” or in anything else. She 
was the daughter of an actor, Dugazon, who 
had a son and another daughter, both in “the 
profession.” She married Paco Vestris, an 
indifferent actor, and brother of the famous 
Vestris, the dancer. But she was in no way 
related to thedancer. She was a great tragic 
actress. She never danced. She never taught 
dancing. She acted at the Comédie Frangaise, 
and for a short time at the Palais Royal, from 
1768 to herdeath. She was never in London. 
Johnson was never in Paris. She is not a new 
fact to me. But she was just as much out 
of the question as the Madame Vestris who 
charmed London in the early part of this 
century, if we may still call it by that name, 
under the Editor’s authority and protection. 

JULIAN MARSHALL. 


Earts or Sr. Pow (9 8. iv. 169, 293, 386, 
444).—I transcribe from Anquetil’s history 
other notes concerning this family. Frangois 
de Luxembourg, Duc de Piney, lived in the 
year 1590:— 

“Il était arriére petit-fils d’Antoine de Luxem- 
bourg, comte de Brienne, et baron de Piney, fils 
puiné du fameux Louis, connétable de Saint-Paul ; 
sa petite-fille Marie Charlotte porta les biens de sa 
branche dans la maison de Clermont Tonnerre, et 
Madelaine-Charlotte-Bonne-Thérése, fille de cette 
derniére, dans la maison de Montmorenci, par son 
mariage «vec Francois- Henri de Montmorenci 
comte de Bouteville, connu sous le nom de Maréchal 
de pene Les biens de la branche ainée 
étaient passés 4 la maison de Bourbon par le mariage 
de Marie, petite-fille du connétable, avec Frangois 
de Bourbon, comte de Vendédme, bisaieul de 
Henri IV.”—Vol. viii. p. 118, note. 

The following note seems to show that the 
name of one of the branches was Martigues, 
and not Marigues, as given in another part 
of the work :— 

**Marie de Luxembourg-Martigues était fille de 
Sebastien de Luxembourg-Martigues, comte, puis 
duc de Penthiévre, du chef de sa mére Charlotte de 


Brosse, sceur et héritiére de Jean de Brosse, dit de 
Bretagne, et arriére petite-fille de Francois de 
Luxembourg, premier vicomte de Martigues de cette 
maison, second fils de Thibaut de 
sieur de Fiennes, frére puiné du fameux connétable 
de Saint-Pol.”—Vol. viii. p. 155, note. 

The name of St. Pol is mentioned in the 
list of nobles who rebelled against the Crown 
in 1614, under the Prince de Condé and the 
Duc de Bouillon. John, Count of Brienne, 
who was King of Jerusalem and afterwards 
Emperor of Constantinople, might seem from 
his name to have belonged to this family. 
But Anquetil says nothing about him. — 

I think that I ought to call attention to 
dates. Anquetil says that from Henry of 
Limbourg, who died in 1280, proceeded the 

rincipal families of St. Pol and Brienne. 
Voltaire speaks of a Count of St. Paul who 
flourished in the year 1204. John, Count 
of Brienne, Emperor of Constantinople, 
flourished in the year 1228. It is clear that 
there were Counts of St. Paul and Counts of 
Brienne before the time of Henry of Lim- 
bourg, who was Count of Luxembourg 
through his mother. E. YARDLEY. 


“HoasTIK CARLES” S. iv. 477; v. 16).— 
The parishioners of Cowling, another parish 
in Craven, have the story of the floating moon 
told of them, and are locally well known as 
the “ mooin-rakers.” Stanbury, near Haworth, 
and Trawden, near Colne, have the cuckoo 
tale as part of their parochial assets. The 
same tale, too, is told of Zennor and of 
St. Agnes people in Cornwall. Of “sacred” 
Haworth it is said that when the church 
tower needed heightening the farmers of the 
parish willingly gave manure to ae round 
the base of the tower that it might grow the 
more rapidly. Fearing the vengeance of a 
certain — on account of this last para- 
graph, I merely append my 


“ Mippiin’” (9 8. iv. 416, 495).—This is an 
expression prevalent in Mid and North 
Devon as an equivalent for “ pretty good ” or 
“fair,” and might be the answer toan inquiry 
as to a person’s health, condition or yield of 
crops, a man’s ability as a shot, a hand at 
cards—in fact, is in every-day use in all cir- 
cumstances. V. Curzon YEo. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


Danpy’s Gate (9% S. v. 9).—This old toll- 
gate was situated in Jamaica Road, near the 
north-east entrance to the churchyard of 
St. James’s, and was removed soon after 
that church was built in 1820. The toll was 


fourpence, and its payment cleared all gates 
to Woolwich, 


W. T. Lynn. 
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Hawkwoop (9 iv. 454; v. 11).—It is 
better to say that Byron alludes ironically to 
Hallam as “much renowned for Greek.” His 
note to his line is as follows :— 

“Mr. Hallam reviewed Payne Knight’s ‘Taste,’ 
and was exceedingly severe on some Greek verses 
therein: it was not discovered that the lines were 
Pindar’s till the press rendered it impossible to 
cancel the critique, which still stands an everlasting 
monument of Hallam’s ingenuity.” 

E. YARDLEY. 


“Lowestorr (9% iv. 498; 

v. 12).—Are not some of the divergent 
authorities quoted by Mr. Hersert B. 
CLAYTON more or less correct in regard to the 
— on what is called Lowestoft china ? 
fery different sorts of ware are thus 

named ; the best and finest kind has a pure, 
highly finished and glazed body, which differs 
in no respect whatever from the choicest 
Chinese output, and, in that way, is mani- 
festly Oriental. On this body the decorations, 
including armorials, emblems, and what not, 
are generally, and to artistic eyes unques- 
tionably, of Oriental execution ; their colora- 
tion, its brilliance, harmonies, and design, 
leave, to me at least, not the least foundation 
for a doubt about this. I take it that these 
specimens, of which I have capital instances, 
are wholly Chinese, made in the Flowery Land 
to order, so far as regards their armorials, 
emblems, and the like purely European ele- 
ments, from drawings sent abroad for the 
purpose. Several of my plates are enriched 
with escutcheons which no Chinaman de 
signed and no Englishman reproduced upon 
porcelain ; the tints are not, except in a 
general way, heraldic, and as to the drawing 
of the charges let the heralds who executed 
them dread the vengeance of the College 
of Arms. Death could not shield them. On 
the same plates blossom immortal flowers, 
gorgeous in colours and gold, and such as no 
man of Lowestoft or elsewhere in this brumous 
isle ever painted, at least during the eigh- 
teenth century, nor in that manner, at any 
time before or after. No, not during the 
nineteenth century, happy as that is in 
flower painting. As to the Oriental bodies 
of white ware which Mr. Chaffers could not 
find at Lowestoft, the probability is that they 
never existed ; but as to the country being 
inundated with them in 1802—when the 
famous factory there came to grief—may I say 
that it takes many “ pots” to overwhelm a 
country, especially if the factory has long 
been moribund? On the other hand, there 
are among my plates and dishes not a few at 
which—though the bodies may be more or less 


Oriental porcelain their makers lived to ap- 

»xroach—no decent Chinaman would have 
locked. In no respect are they equal to 
even moderately fine Oriental porcelain. 
On these bodies the decorations are mani- 
festly Orientalized, but not Oriental in their 
coloration, brightness, clearness, delicacy, or 
finish. These are what the dealers and 
auctioneers say are Oriental porcelain painted 
in Lowestoft, or wholly from Lowestoft. The 
latter assumption is probably the less incor- 
rect ; as to which it is not to be forgotten 
that other factories than the East Anglian 
one turned out porcelain which was quite as 
good, while some shops, especially in later 
days, when the right clay had been found 
outside of China, produced bodies which left 
nothing to be desired, except, perhaps, a slight 
addition to their toughness. It was in the 
decorations the defects existed, and therein 
neither Lowestoft, Nantgarw, Worcester, 
Bristol, Swansea, nor Derby, was ever fit to 
hold a candle before artistic eyes when the 
immemorial art of China was looked at. It is 
“the seeing eye that profits by seeing.” Such 
was the case with Sir A. W. Franks and Mr. 
Litchfield. 

Apart from all this there is something to 
be said for a notion to the effect that a 
Chinese painter or two were imported to 
Lowestoft to paint on Lowestoft ware. We 
know of one Tan-chet-qua, or an artist of 
some such name, who exhibited at the 
Academy and sat, if it was the same person, 
to Reynolds himself. It may be taken for 

ranted, however, that if a Chinaman had 
een imported we should have his name 
among the records of Lowestoft, which I 
understand are in existence somewhere. Nor, 
I fancy, would Lowestoft have been alone in 
such an importation, say at Worcester, where 
they strained every nerve to produce color- 
able imitations of the Celestial ware, or 
at Derby, Nantgarw, and Swansea. The 
factory-books and pay-bills of some of these 
works have been printed, but among them I 
have not found the name of a Chinese. O. 


“ A GOOD PENNYWORTH ” (9 8. iv. 436, 522). 
—There was an earlier version of this ex- 
pression, viz., “ Robin Hood’s penny worths ”: 
“Walton the Bayliffe leavyed of the poore mans 
goods 77" att Robinhood’s peniworths.”—* Cases in 
the Court of Star Chamber,’ Camden, 8vo. p. 117. 

This is explained by : 
*“ 7'o sell Robin Hoods pennyworths.—It is spoken 
of things sold under half their value ; or if you will, 
half sold half given. Robin Hood came lightly by 
his ware, and lightly parted therewith ; so that he 
could afford the length of his Bow for a yard of 


good and fine, indeed only inferior to the 


Velvet.”—Fuller, ‘ Worthies of England,’ p. 315, 
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It would be easy afterwards to leave out 
all mention of Robin Hood and his methods, 
and give a “good pennyworth.” AYEAHR. 


Hocartu’s ‘Sictsmunpa’ v. 8).—This 
ecm te is in the National Gallery. It was 
queathed to the nation by the late Mr. 
James Hughes Anderdon. See Mr. Austin 
Dobson’s ‘Hogarth’ (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co.), pp. 137 and 299. 
ARTHUR MAYALL. 


Hogarth’s ‘Sigismunda’ was bequeathed to 
the National Gallery by the late Mr. J. H. 
Anderdon in 1879, and is numbered in the 
catalogue 1046. G. F. R. B. 


Sr. Eanswytu (9 S. iv. 461; v. 8).—Mr. 
Joun T. PAGE says that recent mention made of 
the discovery of the relics of this virgin saint 
at Folkestone “ whets his appetite,” a remark 
that suggests a queer sort of taste. Parti- 
culars of the whole circumstances may be 
found recorded in the Building News, 3 June 
and 24 July, 1885 ; British Architect, 26 June, 
1885 ; Builder, 27 June, 1885 ; Kent County 
Standard, 17 July, 1885 ; Folkestone Chronicle, 
18 July, 1885, and 2 Oct., 1897 ; Maidstone and 
Kentish Journal, 20 July, 1885 ; and Jllustrated 
Carpenter and Builder, 24 July, 1885. The 
story of my “find” was retold in the 
Times, 5 Oct., 1897, and that paper devoted 
a long leader to it four days later (9 Oct.). 
There were also articles and letters thereupon 
in the Liverpool Mercury, Guardian, and 
Folkestone Express, all for 6 Oct., 1897 ; Weekly 
Register, 9 Oct., 1897; and the Morning Post, 
13 Nov., 1897. Probably many other publica- 
tions contained accounts of what was con- 
sidered to have been one of the most 
remarkable antiquarian finds ever made in 
Kent, but the above list comprises all that my 
press-cutting agents(Romeike & Curtice)seem 
to have sent me. Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


A description of this reliquary and its dis- 
covery is in Arch. Cantiana, vol. xvi. pp. 322-6. 
This account is also reprinted in the * History 
of the Parish Church of Folkestone’ (Skefting- 
tons), by the late vicar, the Rev. Matthew 
Woodward. Artuur Hussey. 

Wingham, Kent. 


CarRDINAL WarpLaAw (9 iv. 498).—The 
following is taken from the Right Rev. 
Robert Keith’s ‘ Historical Catalogue of the 
Scottish Bishops ’:— 

“Walter Wardlaw, of the family of Torrie, in 
Fife, Archdeacon of Lothian, and secretary to King 
David 11, was consecrated Bishop of the See of 
Glasgow in the year 1368 (Rymer), yet he is bishop 
here in the thirty-eighth year of King David iL 


(*Cart. Cambusk.’), i.e., anno Dom. 1367; but the 
time of the year, both of his consecration and of the 
beginning of the king’s reign, may adjust this matter. 
He was Bishop of Glasgow 4 July, anno David I. 
39, and 19 April, anno Robert ii »rimo (Mar.). 
He was bishop here (Glasgow) in the Parliament at 
Scone 27 March, 1371 (‘ Ruddiman against Logan,’ 
B; 398). He was promoted to be a cardinal by Pope 
‘lement VII. anno 1381 (Fordun). We find him 
Bishop of Glasgow in the sixth year of the said Pope, 
i.e., anno Domini 1384 (C. Paslet). In the cartulary 
of Dunfermline, fol. 66, the following paper is to be 
seen, viz., ‘Valterus miseratione divina sanctz 
Rom. ecclesiz cardinalis, omnimodo potestate legati 
a latere in Scotie et Hibernie regnis sufficienter 
fulcitus, sub sigillo quo dudum utebamur ut 
episcopus Glasguen. 15to die mensis Decembris. 
Pontificatus Clementis Pape septimi anno octavo. 
He was bishop and cardinal anno 10 Rob. IT. (‘ Royal 
Charters’), and 2 January anno Rob. II. 16 (Mar.). 
Fordun says he died anno 1387; yet we find him 
(Walter) still alive on 10 April in the nineteenth 

ear of King Robert [I., i.e., anno 1389 (* Dipl. et 
Num.,’ c. 27). Bishop Wardlaw with the Bishop 
of Dunkeld were plenipotentiaries for negotiating 
a truce with England at Boulogne-sur-mer, in 
September, 1384 (‘ Feedera,’ vol. vii. pp. 438-41; and 
‘Rot. Scot.,’ 10 Oct., 8 Ric. II.).” 

Henry Wardlaw, a nephew of the above- 
mentioned Walter Wardlaw, was Bishop of 
St. Andrews in 1419 and the founder of the 
University in the city of St. Andrews. 

RicHarp Lawson. 

Urmston. 


Walter Wardlaw, Bishop of Glasgow, 1368 ; 
created a cardinal by Urban VL, 1381 ; died 
1389. At the beginning of the reign of King 
Robert II. a solemn embassy was sent to 
Paris, to renew and strengthen the league 
between Scotland and France. The am- 
bassadors were Sir Archibald Douglas and 
Walter Wardlaw—the latter soon afterwards 
raised to the dignity of a cardinal. We are 
told that he had “ taught poe, | with 
applause in the University of Paris ”(Michel., 
i. 71). I doubt if any complete biography 
his more illustrious nephew, Henry Wardlaw, 
Bishop of St. Andrews 1404 ; founder of the 
University 1411; died 1440 ; distinguished for 
severe morality, 2nd, even more, for bitter 
animosity towards heretics. During his tenure 
of office two persons were, with his knowledge, 
burnt at the stake for heresy—John Resby, 
an Englishman, 1422; and Paul Crew, a 
Bohemian, 1432. Hersert B. CLayton. 


Sir Henry Wardlaw, of Torrie, in the west 
of Fife, married a niece of Walter, High 
Steward of Scotland, and was father of Car- 
dinal Walter Wardlaw, who was consecrated 
Bishop of Glasgow in 1368. Walter Wardlaw 
first appears as Archdeacon of Lothian and 
secretary to David LL, who reigned 1329 to 
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1370. He was present at the coronation at 
Scone of the first Stewart king, Robert II. 
(1370-90), and was made cardinal in 1381. 
His name is attached to documents in 1389, 
though Fordoun, the historian, says he died 
1387. He was uncle of Henry Wardlaw, 
Bishop of St. Andrews, who founded the Uni- 
versity there in 1410. Besides the copy of 
the family history mentioned as being at one 
time in France, it is said there was another 
at Torrie, brought down to the close of the 
fifteenth century. See Millar’s ‘ Fife, Pictorial 
and Historical,’ 1895. J. L. ANDERSON. 
Edinburgh. 


HEADING To A CHAPTER OF THOMAS \ KEMPIs 
(9 S. iv. 538).—“ Ama nesciri ” is not, I think, 
to be found as a heading to any chapter of 
the ‘Imitation, but it occurs in |. 34 of 
chap. ii. bk. i.: “Si vis utiliter aliquid scire 
et discere, ama nesciri et pro nihilo reputari.” 
The phrase is a quotation from St. Bernard’s 
third sermon on the Nativity (St. Bernard, 
‘Opp.,’ tom. i. p. 782, ed. Mabill., Paris, 1690): 
“Tu ergo, qui Christum sequeris, absconde 
Thesaurum. Ama onesciri, laudet te os 
alienum, sileat tuum.” The phrase became 
a proverb among the brothers of common life. 
Further information as to the use of the 

hrase will be found in the notes to ch. ii. 
bie i. in the edition of the ‘ Imitation’ by C. 
Hirsche (Berlin, C. Habel, 1891). 

J. A. J. Houspen. 
(Similar replies acknowledged. } 


‘Tue Book or Pratsg,’ &c. (9% S. v. 28).— 
I cannot give any better reference than my 
memory, but I believe that Matthew Arnold 
made the disparaging remark which was 
quoted, the occasion being a lecture at 
Oxford delivered in his capacity of Professor 
of Poetry. Wm. H. Peer. 


ANKER-HOLEs OR ANCHORITES’ CELLS (9% S- 
iv. 519).—Sir Walter Besant, in his ‘ West- 
minster,’ said that an anchorite had been 
appointed at Westminster. The statement 
was made from an unpublished document of 
apparently the reign of Henry IV. (1399- 
1413). 

The late Rev. W. Sparrow Simpson 
directed attention to this statement, and 
asked through ‘ N. & Q.,’ 8" S. viii. 408, where 
the “ unpublished document” was to be seen. 

o reply was given, and I now repeat the 
question, possibly with better success. 

2VERARD Home CoLEeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


THamMes TUNNEL (9* S. iv. 419, 467 ; v. 35). 
—The tone of Mr. CHarLes Copuam’s note is 
certainly rather surprising. The opinion of 


Ralph Dodd imputed to me is even more 
surprising—in the form quoted. That Dodd 
was a man of ideas, and only of ideas, I venture 
to think there can be very little doubt. Mr. 
CoBHAM certainly does not even attempt to 
make him anything else. If he had any other 
stock-in-trade than ideas, how did it Bemend 
that the tunnel from Gravesend proved such a 
failure? It is ridiculous to think that the 
Board of Management was entirely to blame. 
Dodd’s original estimates were absurdly in- 
adequate. When he appeared in the direct 
conduct of the work he was absolutely in- 
effective. It took some years of pottering 
and wasting money to show that he was in- 
competent, even in the essentials of the work- 
ing scheme. Brunel was a man of different 
calibre. Itis rather surprising to find him 
mentioned with Dodd. The canal scheme 
came to nothing ; the London dock scheme 
was futile. What are the achievements of 
| Dodd (not of other people) on which Mr. 
|CopHamM would lay stress? It is to no 
purpose to argue about the value of 
ideas. Some of Dodd’s (one notably, about 
| the London water supply) were sound enough. 
| But his performances were scarcely great 
|enough to warrant the erection of a statue 
to his memory any where outside the kingdom 
_of Barataria, where ideas reigned supreme. 

GeoRGE MARSHALL. 


Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


Entoma By W. M. Prarp S. v. 26).—A 
| short article on ‘Sir Hilary’s Prayer,’ by Mr. 
|S. T. Whiteford, will be found in Longman’s 
Magazine, December, 1882. The solution sug- 
gested was “ Adieu,” and as used alternatively, 
“A Dieu” and “Aide Dieu.” Several other 
solutions were also offered by correspondents 
in the following February issue of the same 
magazine, viz., “Restrain,” “Heart Ease,” 
“Pension,” “Good -night,” “ Farewell,” &e. 
The editor, however, adds an expression of 
his opinion that it is doubtful if any of the 
solutions suggested will be accepted as final. 
Wm. H. Peer. 


“Quacca” AND “ZeBra” (9 §. v. 3).—I 
have no knowledge of the Bantu languages 
with the exception of a en superficial 
acquaintance with Kiswahili, which | picked 
up at Zanzibar, and I cannot therefore 
say how far Mr. PLart’s derivation of guagga 
may be correct. But with regard to zebra, 
Mr. Piatt has been deceived by Isenberg. 
There is no such word in the Amharic lan- 
guage, though Isenberg has it in his ‘ Diction- 
ary.’ It is, in fact,a ghost-word, and the only 
reason for its spectral existence is that Isen- 
berg in his missionary schools was called on 
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to translate elementary treatises in history 
and geography, and transliterated the Eng- 
lish zebra into Amharic characters. So far as 
I know, there is no Ethiopic word which has 
any relation whatever to zebra. I can speak 
with some authority, for many years ago my 
regretted friend the late Bernard Quaritch 
supplied me with an interleaved copy of Isen- 
berg’s ‘ Dictionary,’ on which I entered every 
Amharic word contained in the vocabularies 
consulted by Dillmann when compiling his 
‘Ethiopic Lexicon.’ This involved careful 
research through every page and column of 
the ‘Lexicon.’ Nor do I think the Abyssinians 
know anything about the zebra. During three 
years’ residence in the country I never heard 
of its existence, nor is it mentioned by Mr. 
W. T. Blanford in his ‘Observations on the 
Geology and Zoology of Abyssinia,’ 1870. Sir 
W. Cornwallis Harris, who was a great 
hunter and a distinguished naturalist, is also 
silent on the subject of the zebra in the ‘ Re- 
marks on the Geology, Botany, and Zoology 
of the Highlands of Southern Abyssinia,’ 
appended to the second volume of his ‘ High- 
lands of Athiopia,’ 1844. In conclusion, I 
may add that Amharic is not only the Court 
cal official language of Abyssinia, but that it 
is the language of every Abyssinian in the 
southern and western provinces of the 
country. In Tigré, in the north-east, a 
distinct language is spoken, called Tigrifa, 
which is much more nearly akin to the old 
Ethiopic than Amharic is. 
W. F. Primpeaux. 


“Dan” CuHavucer (9 v. 27).—In the 
song “ Now, Robin, lend to me thy cow ” (wide 
— ‘Old English Ditties’) occurs the 

ine 
Dan Cupid is her master’s name. 


Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


When referring to Chaucer as “the morning 
star of song,” Tennyson may have had in 
mind the lines of Plato beginning, 

and of Shelley, 

Thou wert the morning star among the living, &c. 
Besides Sir John Denham we have, nearly a 
hundred years later, the tribute of Thomas 
Campbell, 

Chaucer, our Helicon’s first fountain-stream, 

Our morning star of song, that led the way, 
using the identical words appearing in ‘A 

Dream of Fair Women.’ 


Sr. M ARyY’s, Moorrretps §. iv. 511).— 
Under this heading it may be interesting to 


note that a full-page engraving depicting 
* Midnight Mass at St. Mary’s, Moorfields, on 
Christmas Eve,’ appeared in the ///ustrated 
London News of 11 Jan., 1862. The picture 
shows more than two-thirds of the interior of 
the edifice, looking towards the high altar 
whereat the mass is being celebrated. <A 
couple of inches of letterpress accompany 
the engraving, from which I extract the 
following :— 

“*St. Mary’s, Moorfields, which is situated at the 
corner of East Street, Finsbury Circus, was opened 
in 1820. It has an embellished entrance facade, in 
the pediment of which are sculptured two figures 
kneeling at the cross. The interior is handsome— 
indeed, it may be called superb. The semi-circular 
altar-wall, behind a screen of marble columns, has 
a large painting of the Crucifixion, by Aglio, an 
Italian artist, executed in what is called mezzo- 
fresco. This great scenic picture is well shown bya 
subdued light from the roof, and its effect is very 
tine. On the ceiling are painted the Virgin Mary, 
the infant Jesus, the four Evangelists, and a series 
of paintings of events in the life of the Saviour.” 


St. Mary’s is further characterized as “an 


edifice which stands next to the Cathedral 
of St. George amongst the [Roman Catholic] 
places of worship.” 

An engraving which shows the front of 
St. Mary’s is contained in ‘ London and its 
Environs in the Nineteenth Century’ (First 
Series), 1827. It is drawn by Thos. H. Shep- 
herd, engraved by Thos. Barber, and dedi- 
cated to the Duke of Norfolk. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire, 


Marqutée” (9 iv. 499).—The word was 
apparently unknown to the upholsterer of 
the seventeenth and the first half of the 
eighteenth century, although he was often 
valled upon to “uphold” the portable canvas 
tent, the equivalent of our nerd oat “ marquee,” 
when the ménage of outdoor life was an 
important factor in the society of those and 
preceding times. But the portable pavilion 
was superseded by the more permanent struc- 
ture, which, though retaining the name, 
possessed nothing of the outward appearance 
of the original gaily stained pavilion or field 
tent ; so that the use of the “marquee,” so 
far as this country is concerned, may be 
assumed to have begun when that of the 
canvas pavilion had been abandoned for the 
more solid fabric of wood, &c., instances of 
whose use occur about the time to which Mr. 
W. P. Courtney’s extract alludes, namely 
1774. The Pavilion in Hans Place (‘Old and 
New London’), for instance, was originally 
built as a model for the Pavilion at Brigh- 
ton. The Brighton Pavilion, purchased by 
George IV., then Prince of Wales, in 1800, 
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was commenced in 1784, and completed in 
1787 ; and the Queen’s Pavilions in the gardens 
of Buckingham Palace, at the Royal Naval 
Exhibition, and on similar occasions are late 
instances of the superseded royal tent. The 
arms of the Company of Upholsterers are, On 
a chevron three roses, between three tents 
royal, two and one, the Company dating from 
1627 ; and a tent royal, or pavilion—Randle 
Holme thus uses the alternative — appears 
to have been an appurtenance exclusively of 
royalty, whereas a “marquée” appertained 
to a French marquis, a title employed for the 
first time in the reign of Louis le Débonnaire, 
in the ninth century, so that it would be 
& propos of the question to learn when the 
marquée was first known in France. Randle 
Holme, in his ‘ Armory ’(1688), certainly does 
not mention the term in his list of “several 
names given to these Moveing Houses” 
(bk. iii. ch. xii. p. 449). A marquise, Angli- 
cized “ marquee,” was originally, according to 
Littré, a marchioness’s tent, and a marquis, 
an officer or prefect of the marches, would, 
doubtless, not expect the marquise to share 
the hardships of a “field-bed” life. A public- 
house sign of the “ Royal Pavilion” occurs at 
No. 217, Vauxhall Bridge Road, and there is 


a “Royal Tent” in the Old Court suburb, 
while the “ Royal Tent” again was the trade 
sign of an upholsterer in Red Cross Street, 
Southwark, in 1780 (Banks Coll. Shop-Bills). 
The last, at all events, of these three had its 


birth probably in the frantic popular joy 
which attended the Restoration of Charles IT. 
in 1660. On May 29 in that year a very 
magnificent tent was erected on St. George’s 
Fields, when the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
met the king, and the former, having delivered 
the City sword to his Majesty, had the same 
returned with the honour of knighthood. A 
sumptuous collation had been provided, in 
which the king participated (J. G. Gough, 
‘London Pageants,’ 1831, 8vo.). But on such 
occasions as this, within the period alluded 
to, we do not encounter the use, I think, of 
the word “ marquee.” 
J. Hotpen MacMIcwakt. 


Under the date 1783 I find the form 
marquise, “under a marquise or tent, taken 
from the British” (Conway’s ‘ Life of Paine,’ 
1892, vol. i. p. 197). What does this same 
word mean in the following ?—“ La voiture 
sarrétant sous la marquise du perron” (‘ Pére 
Goriot,’ p. 78, my edition). 

James Hooper. 


An Unctammep Porm or Ben Jonson 
(9 S. iv. 491; v. 34).—Dryden, in his pro- 
logue to ‘The Tempest,’ speaking of Fletcher 


and Jonson as imitators of Shakspeare, 
says :— 
One imitates him most, the other best. 
If they have since out-writ all other men, 
*Tis with the drops which fell from Shakspeare’s 
pen. 
This is not quite fair to Jonson, for Shak- 
a has taken something from him. I 
think that Jonson shows most genius in 
‘Every Man in his Humour.’ This play is 
conspicuous for humour and the drawing of 
character ; but its plot is so faint and feeble 
as to be hardly perceptible. The style of the 
prose in which the play is chiefly written is 
simple and good, and in this respect often 
contrasts favourably with the turgidity of 
Shakspeare. ‘Every Man in his Humour’ 
was produced before ‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor’ and ‘Twelfth Night’; and any- 
body who reads the three plays must see the 
likeness between Master Stephen Slender and 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek. here are other 
resemblances. E. YARDLEY. 


SALADIN AND THE CRUSADER’s WIFE §, 
iv. 538)—The tomb of the Crusader and his 
devoted wife, referred to by Mr. Lawson, is 
in the chantry of a church at Cowarne, a 
market town and parish of Herefordshire, 
and near Pauncefort Court, a “fair house” 
built (says Camden) temp. Henry IIL, at 
Hasfield, in Gloucestershire, by Richard 
Pauncefort, who in 1248 had a grant of the 
manor, where his ancestors were possessed of 
fair lands in the Conqueror’s time. Burke 
opens the Pauncefort pedigree with Geoffrey 
or Galfrid de Pauncefort, steward of the 
household to King John, who married 
Sybilla, daughter of William de Cantelupe, 
Lord of Aston Cantelo, Barwick, and Chilton 
Cantelo, and sister of William Cantelupe, 
Lord Cantelupe, Seneschal Regis. 

I have somewhere seen that it was a 
Sybilla who sent her couped hand to the 
infidels to ransom her husband, who was 
called Grimbald ; but even if he were really 
a Geoffrey or Galfrid—if, as Mr. Lawson 
seems to show, tradition indicates Saladin 
as the infidel who held De Pauncefort 
prisoner—the date of Saladin’s death, 1193, 
and the date of marriage with Sybilla de 
Cantelupe, 1209, do away with the possibility 
of this being the Sybilla. And supposing a 
former wife of Geoffrey or Galfrid to have 
been the heroine of the story, why was the 
later wife left entirely unmemorialized, 
whilst the effigy of the former wife lay beside 
his own ? 

Had it not been for that mention of 
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data, one might have supposed it to have 
been a later crusade, and have attributed the 
act of sacrifice to Sybilla, daughter and heir 
of the lord of the manor of Crickhowell, co. 
Brecon, who was wife of that Sir Grimbald, 
the first so named in the pedigree, who in 
1281 obtained a charter for market and fair 
at Cowarne, and who may have followed 
Edward I. to the Holy Land in 1270. In a roll 
of that reign he bears Gules, three lions 
rampant argent, he “having received the 
lions from Sir Edward Bohun, who had 
knighted him.” 

Duncumb’s ‘ Hist. of Herefordshire’ (Brit. 
Mus. press- mark 2064 d.) has a_ very 
interesting account of the ruined effigies at 
Cowarne, and, I think, mentions Eustachius 
Pauncefort, who held one-fourth part of a 
knight’s fee at Cowarne as early as 1109. I 
have an impression that Cowarne is some- 
times called Much-Cowarne, unless that is 
the name of a mansion. 

(Mrs.) C. Leca-WEEKEs. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray.—Vol. IV. 
Glass-coach—Graded. By Henry Bradley, Hon. 
M.A. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

A DOUBLE section of Dr. Murray’s monumental 

dictionary brings the fourth volume—the issue of 

which is superintended by Mr. Bradley—within 
measurable reach of completion. The part, which 
includes 3,675 words, illustrated by 15,816 quota- 
tions, is noteworthy as containing “three of the 
most important words of the Teutonic vocabulary, 
go, God, and good,” which words, with their com- 
pounds and derivatives, occupy nearly a quarter of 
the space of the section. A curious history is 
narrated of the word glee=entertainment, play, 
sport, &c. This word is wanting from the other 

eutonic languages. After presenting itself with 
great frequency in many different forms, it seems 
after the fifteenth century to have been rarely 
used, and by the beginning of the eighteenth was 
spoken of by Phillips as obsolete, while Johnson 
considered it a merely comic word. Pope, how- 
ever, it should be noted, employed it twice in the 

*Dunciad,’ and Shakespeare, an instance from 

whose ‘Timon’ is advanced, once uses gleeful. A 

characteristic use of it is made in the version 

familiar to us of “ A frog he would a-wooing go,” in 
which occur the lines— 
As they were in glee and a-me -making, 
A cat and her kittens came tumbling in. 

The date of this we do not know. 

We find, to our surprise, gleek at cards used as 
equivalent to the French bre/an; “ A mournaval of 
aces and a gleek of queens.” Glengarry, as the 
name of a cap, is not found earlier than 1858. Some 
interesting comments are made on the verb glide. 


With hair that gilds the water as it glides— 
where the play on gi/ds and glides is possibly inten- 
tional. Globe, for a spherical body, is not found 
before the middle of the sixteenth century. An 
interesting comparison is suggested between the 
word ygloaming, familiar in Scottish verse, and 
glooming, used, with a certain sort of anticipation of 
Milton, by Spenser in 
A little glooming light, much like a shade. 
Some interesting historical information is naturally 
found under glove. See the quotation from Gay 
concerning the claim for a pair of gloves by one 
kissing a sleeper. We should have expected to 
find an instance of gnrome=goblin, dwarf, earlier 
than Pope’s ‘ Rape of the Lock,’ but can cite none. 
Among innumerable meanings of go as a substantive 
we find a go of brandy only a hundred years old, 
The word as applied to the measure containing the 
liquid is a few years older. Under goat we find 
one definition to which we object as inadequate. 
Goat is said to signify a licentious man. This is 
wrong, and is a mere euphemism. The meaning is 
a libidinous man, and even an excessively libidinous 
man, a lecher, and no weaker phrase should be 
employed. Licentious is broader and more varied 
in meaning. It is rarely we find the occasion 
for a comment of this kind. The references, too, 
are sometimes too vague. Under goa/, advanced as 
of difficult etymology, we find, ‘‘ Fick Jdg. Wb.? ii.,” 
which is sufficiently enigmatical to puzzle us. Again, 
under gown we find, “ Fick’s Idy. Wb.* ii. 281.” 
Votaries of golf may be interested to know that 
the name is of obscure origin, but will find no final 
decision as to the way in which it is to be pro- 
nounced. The earlier forms of orthography seem 
to favour the now fashionable pronunciation of goff. 
The information concerning yoliard, yoliardic, &c., 
is worthy of study. Under good /uck we would fain 
have had Milton’s 

Good luck befriend thee, Son, for at thy birth 

The fairy ladies danced upon the hearth. 
The articles on gooseberry and gossip may be con- 
sulted with great advantage. We hail with much 
contentment the progress that is being made with 
this all-important work. 


Nooks and Corners of Shropshire. By H. Thornhill 
Timmins, F.R.G.S. (Stock.) 
Mr. Timmins is continuing his pleasant and con- 
scientiously discharged task of illustrating with 
pen and pencil the beauties, natural and archi- 
tectural, and the antiquities of Wales and the 
Welsh borders, and has followed ‘The Nooks and 
Corners’ of Pembrokeshire and of Herefordshire 
by the ‘Nooks and Corners of Shropshire.’ His 
drawings are well executed, and the work will 
commend itself warmly to the inhabitants of this 
delightful county. Our own knowledge of Shrop- 
shire is slight. About forty years ago we accom- 
yanied the late Thomas Wright, one of the first of 
English antiquaries, to Ludlow, his birthplace, and 
Shrewsbury, and explored with him the Roman 
remains of Uriconium. Memories, pleasant though 
sadly remote, are summoned up as we turn over 
Mr. Timmins’s agreeable pages. Of the quaint 
architecture of Shrewsbury he gives many striking 
pictures. Ludlow Castle, the scene of ‘Comus,’ is 
presented in more than one aspect, and there are 
views of Wroxeter with its quaint church and the 
remains of Uriconium. Bridgnorth, one of the 
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duly depicted, as are a hundred other spots of 
interest or beauty. In addition to the illustrations, 
which speak for themselves, there is a sensible map. 
Proof of the attraction of the book is found in the 
longing—alas! vain and fruitless—to revisit the 
land of the Severn with which it inspires us. 


Modern Spain. By Martin A. 8. Hume. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

A MELANCHOLY tale is that Major Hume has to tell 
in the account of ‘ Modern Spain’ he contributes to 
the ‘Story of the Nations Series.” A hundred and 
ten years in all are covered by his work, which 
begins in_1788 practically with the accession of 
Charles [V. and ends in 1898 with the loss of Cuba. 
It is a story of unbroken calamity and trouble, due 
partly to the bigotry and untrustworthiness of her 
eople and pordy to the ambition of her neighbours. 
if a brighter outlook now exists, it is because of the 
spread of education and, the writer holds, because 
of the loss of colonies, the control of which was 
beyond her power. “‘A return to the days of 
Fernando or even of Isabella II. is as impossible 
now as a return to the despotism of the Philips.” 
We are glad to hear such opinions, though the 
utterance fails to carry conviction. In the pauses 
between successive records of calamity our author 
gives us interesting information concerning litera- 
ture and the stage. We are thus told that 
Marquez, the celebrated actor, the victim of 
Ferdinand VIL., did for the ry stage of the 
close of the last century and the beginning of the 
wesent what Garrick had at an earlier date done 
for the English. He did, in fact, much more, the 
obligation of the English stage to Garrick being less 
than is generally conceived. A great share in 
the decadence of the Spaniards is attributed to 
the wasteful and unproductive expenditure on the 
public services, an evil which no Spanish govern- 
ment has dared to tackle. Each change of govern- 
ment means an entire change of the administrative 
staff from the Prime Minister to the doorkeeper. 
“Empleomania” Major Hume calls this, a word 
ahead from the Spanish empleo, of which Dr. 
Murray takes no notice. This work may be studied 
with advantage and interest, and is one of the best 
of the series to which it belongs. Major Hume, 
who is the editor of the ‘Calendar of Spanish State 
Papers,’ is_a recognized authority on Spanish 
subjects. His book, which is dedicated to the 
Duke of Wellington, is illustrated b some forty 
portraits of scenes and celebrities. The spelling is 
In some cases eccentric. Has Major Hume any 
authority for speaking of Pozzi di Borgo? 


The Age of Johnson (1748-1798). By Thomas 
Seccombe. (Bell & Sons.) 
To the series of *‘ Handbooks of English Literature” 
edited by Prof. Hales has been added an excellent 
volume by Mr. Seccombe. In spite of its claims 
in art, which are indisputable, the eighteenth cen- 
tury has incurred the charge of dulness, chiefly, it 
appears, on account of the absence of romanticism 


and imagination from its poetry. From this charge our | 


author is at some pains to defend it. It is certain 
that the age which produced Gray and Collins, and 
included Blake and Burns, cannot be ignored in 


any estimate of British poetry. No less certain is 
it that in the highest lyrical gifts it is as inferior to 
that of Milton and the Cavalier poets as it is to the 

of Byron, Sheiley, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Keats. he appearance of Blake’s poems while the 


influence of Pope and his ‘Ars Poetica’ was 
supreme Mr. Seccombe himself holds to be “ one of 
the greatest anomalies in literary history.” The 
vindication of an age which counted in its ranks 
men such as Swift, Pope, Sterne, Walpole, John- 
son, Goldsmith, and Burke, to say nothing of minor 
writers, is, of course, superfluous, since none will 
attack it. Its taste in poetry and the question as to 
the rank in poetry of Pope and his school are open 
to be contested. Mr. Seccombe has supplied an 
admirable volume to an excellent series. His bio- 
graphies are models of condensation and accuracy 
and his book may be read with pleasure and studied 
with advantage. 


Social Chess. By James Mason. (Horace Cox.) 
Mr. Rusk1rx, whoup tohis death took a keen interest 
in chess, suggested fifteen years ago the publication 
of a selection of pretty and easily read games, with 
varied openings, for the delight and advantage of 
amateurs. This idea Mr. Mason has carried out. 
After some preliminary matter, interesting enough 
in itself, we come upon 131 games, almost all 
brilliant, the longest of which extends to no more 
than about thirty moves, while in some mate is 
declared in eight. When such a result is possible, 
great inequality of play is naturally to be expected. 
Every variety of popular lead is illustrated, and we 
have fine games by old friends such as Staunton, 
Boden, Burden, and Blackburne, as well as Morphy, 
Mac Donnell, and such later players as Steinitz, 
Tschigorin, Winawer, ana Zukertort. This hand- 
some and instructive little volume should have a 
place in every chess library. It will be invaluable 
to beginners, but its service is not limited to such. 


History of the Taxes on Knowledge: their Origin 
and Repeal. By Collet Dobson Collet. With 
an Introduction by George Jacob Holyoake. 
2 vols. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Tuts book should be read by all who take an 

interest in the progress of the Press of this country, 

for it contains a history of the part played by the 
society of which Mr. Collet was secretary — the 

Association for the Repeal of the Taxes on Know- 

ledge—in freeing the English Press from all taxation. 

Newspaper readers of the present day can hardly 
realize coe. until past the middle of the present 
century, the British Press was hemmed in all round 
by restrictions. The measure passed by Mr. Spring 
Rice in 1836 consolidated the existing Press into 
something like a guild. ‘‘The members of the 
guild were protected by the Stamp Office in their 
monopoly of news; but the Stamp Office gave this 
protection in order to preserve the revenue, not in 
order to enforce the law.” 

Mr. Holyoake—who in his interesting intro- 
duction makes reference to the great services 
rendered by John Francis—tells us how paper- 
makers were hampered in their business by the 
officers of the Excise ; how any one who attempted 
to publish a paper containing news without a 
stamp was liable to have all his presses broken 
up, his stock confiscated, and he and all per- 
sons in his house to be imprisoned; and even 
a reader found with an unstamped paper in his 
possession was liable to a fine of 2. Mr. Holyoake 
relates that when he published, during the Crimean 
War, War Chronicles and War Fly Sheets the 
Inland Revenue officers purchased six copies as 
soon as each number was out, and thus he incurred 
fines of 120/.; and that when the last warrant was 
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issued against him he was indebted to the Crown 
, Besides these he had issued the Reasoner, 
incurring fines of 40,000/. a week. 

Such was the state of the law when, in 1849, the 
crusade was commenced to free the Press. Mr. 
Collet’s narrative states that John Francis was first 
in the field, his plan of action being to attack the 
three taxes, the Advertisement Duty, the Com- 
julsory Stamp, and the Paper Duties, one by one, 
while Mr. Collet’s Association dealt with them col- 
lectively. The repeal of the Paper Duties was con- 
templated by Sir Robert Peel in his celebrated 
Budget of 1845, but he hesitated whether to free 

lass or paper, and consulted the learned botanist 

yr. Lindley, whose arguments in favour of the former 
were so conclusive that glass got the benefit and 
vaper had to wait ; but for this decision there would 
ave been no “* Palace of Glass” in 1851. Dr. Lindley 
afterwards rendered good service to paper-makers 
by being among the foremost to show the quantity 
of fibre available for the manufacture of paper in 
the common furze. Mr. Collet’s record was not 
written until he was over eighty; he died 27 Decem- 
ber, 1898, at the age of eighty-five. (Mr. Holyoake 
is now the last survivor of those who joined the 
movement in 1849, and we cordially thank him for 
the careful way in which he has edited this 
narrative of his oldfriend. It is interesting to note 
that with the commencement of the present year 
the Austrian newspaper tax ceased to exist. The 
tax was a farthing on every copy printed. 


Aids to the Poor in a Rural Parish. By T. N. 
Brushfield, M.D., F.S.A. 

Dr. BrvsuriteLtp has reprinted from the 7'rans- 
actions of the Devonshire Association a paper on 
the above subject read last August at Great Torring- 
ton. It completes the cycle of subjects gleaned 
from the parochial seeente of East Budleigh, and 
constitutes a remarkable contribution to the social 
and ecclesiastical history of the county of Devon. 
The present portion overflows with matter of keen 
interest to antiquaries, and we only regret that 
considerations of space forbid our dealing at any 
length with matters which are of far more than 
local importance. The most advanced student of 
social life will find abundance of things worth 
attention and study. 


Whitaker's Naval and Military Directory and 

Indian Army List, 1900. (Whitaker.) 
We have here another of those works of reference 
for which the publishing house of Whitaker is 
renowned. Like other publications of the same 
firm, it aims at once at comprehensiveness and 
concentration, and, as investigations prove, it 
accomplishes its purpose. The name of every 
officer on the active list of the British and Indian 
Army is given, together with the dates of his 
birth, commission, and appointment. So ample 
and trustworthy is, indeed, the information sup- 
jlied, that some of the sleepy amen which 
cave monopolized the field will have to waken and 
stir themselves. Our own investigations have been 
remunerative in every case. 


Shakespeare-Bacon: an Essay. (Sonnenschein & 

Co.) 
Tux banner of folly is never allowed to lie long in 
the dust. So soon as one champion of dulness 
s it another raises it aloft. The anonymous 


that Bacon wrote Shakespeare’s plays. We can 
only quote ‘Gulliver’ concerning the set of artists 
very douteveus in finding out the mysterious mean- 
ings of words, syllables, and letters, ‘* For instance, 
they can discover a close-stool to signify a privy 
council, a flock of geese a senate, a lame dog an 
invader,” and so forth. In supplying these parallels, 
not always too savoury, Swift might have had in 
prophetic view our modern readers of ciphers and 
discoverers of anagrams. 


A LARGE-TYPE edition, in crown octavo, of Dr. 
Moore’s Oxford text of the ‘ Divina Commedia’ 
will be published at once at the Clarendon Press, 
It will contain a few emendations and corrections, 
and a revised index of proper names by Mr. Paget 
‘Toynbee. A volume of notes by the Rev. H. F. 
Tozer is in preparation, and should be in the hands 
of Dante students in little more than a year anda 
half from the present time. 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 
On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such odiivem as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
yut_in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
reading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


H. T. B. — The ‘Spiritual Quixotte’ was b 
Richard Graves or Greaves (see Halkett and Laing’s 
* Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudonymous Lite- 
rature,’ Y; 2477). * Letters on the English Nation’ 
(ib., p. 1447) is said to be by Batista Angeloni, a 
Jesuit who resided many years in London. Trans- 
lated from the fealian by the author of 
* The Marriage Act: a Novel.’ [B John Shebbeare.} 
This appears to be your book. The second edition 
is, however, dated 1756. 

R. 8. (“‘ Beak,’ a Magistrate ”).—Columns have 
been written on this subject. We can only advise 
you to consult ‘Slang and its Analogues,’ Barrére 
and Leland’s ‘Dictionary of Slang, Jargon, and 
Cant,’ * The English Dialect Dictionary,’ and, of 
course, the ‘H.E.D.’ The origin of the phrase is 
practically unknown. Should these references not 
prove enough, cf. ‘N. & Q.,’ 4 8. x. 65, 137; xii. 
200 ; 8S. iv. 409; v. 14, 192. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 


drop 
outher of this pamphlet tries once more to show 


print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE 
and the DRAMA, 


The ATHEN AZ UM for January 20 contains Articles on 

LORD ROBERTS on MUSKETRY and ARTILLERY. 

PROF. HARNACK'S HISTORY of DOGMA. 

The MOORISH EMPIRE. 

LIFE and LETTERS of GEORGE SELWYN. 

A TRAVELLER in CHILE. 

LETTERS of LADY STANLEY of ALDERLEY. 

HISTORY of the TAXATION of the PRESS. 

FOLK-LORE. 

OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE, 

BOOKS on EDUCATION 

ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

MR. UNWIN’'S ‘CHAPROOK '; SIR THOMAS SMITH ; MEDIEVAL 
LONDON, The LIFE of BABAR; A NEW ‘IMAGE of PITY’ 
‘ALPINE MEMORIES’; SALE; DR. JAMES MARTINEAU. 

ALso— 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE—Recent Publ Ast I Literature ; The Con- 
ference of Science =. Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; 
Gossip 


FINE ARTS—Handbook of Greek and Roman Coins ; The Royal Aca- 
demy Winter Exhibition ; Gossip. 


MUSIC—Library Table ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


The ATHEN ALUM for January 13 contains Articles on 
LAST ESSAYS of JAMES PAYN. 
LIFE of BISHOP DURNFORD. 
MR. WALKLEY’S ESSAYS. 
BGYPTIAN RELIGION. 
CHSAR'S CONQUEST of GAUL. 
AN ALPINE CLIMBER. 


NEW NOVELS :—Donna Teresa; A Comedy of Temptation ; A Cry in 
the Night. 


MILITARY LITERATURE. 

AMERICAN FICTION. 

BOOKS about LANCASHIRE. 

SPORTS and PASTIMES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

‘The KING'S DEPUTY’; WILLIAM RUFUS; DUPLICATED BOOK- 
TITLES ; The REV. WHITWELL ELWIN ; The LIFE of BABAR. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :— Sharpe's Hand- list Birds ; 
Literature ; Astr 1 Notes 
Gossip 


FINE ARTS :—Luton Church; Illustrated Rooks; The New Gallery 
bg Exhibition; Koman Britain in 1899; Notes from Kome ; 


Table; Botanical 
£ Next Week ; 


MUSIC :—Library Table ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—The Week ; Recent Publications ; Gossip. 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 


WHITAKER’S 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E,C. 


“THE CHEAPEST AND 
HANDIEST WORK ON THE 
PEERAGE EVER ISSUED.” 


NOW READY. 


Crown 8vo, neatly half bound, 
Price 2s, 6d. 


PEERAGE 


FOR THE YEAR 


1900. 


BEING A 


DIRECTORY 


OF 


TITLED PERSONS, 


AND CONTAINING 


An Extended List of the Royal Family, 
The Peerage with Titled Issue, 
Dowager Ladies, 

Baronets, Knights, and Companions, 
Privy Councillors, 
and Home and Colonial Bishops. 
With a Comprehensive 
Introduction 
and an Index 
to Country Seats, 


London: J. WHITAKER & SONS, 
12, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (9% S. V. Jaw. 27, 1900. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


THE LAST VOLUME BUT TWO. 
Royal 8vo. 15s. net in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 
VOLUME LXI, (WHICHCORD—WILLIAMS) OF THE 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE, 


Nors.—A Full Prospectus of ‘The Dictionary of National Biography,’ with Specimen Pages, may } 


be had on application. 

GUARDIAN.—“This magnificent work is nearing its oun. Y will, no doubt, yield a good supply of 
* Youngs,’ but neither X nor Z can contribute much to the general total. The mere conduct to this point of so enormous 
a labour with such unfailing regularity of issue is a triumph of steady industry. But when we add to this the high level 
at which all the writing has been kept, it merits admiration of a different kind. The editor has never failed to enlist 
in his service the men who have made the highest reputations in their respective lines.” 

TIMES.—* Steadily and punctually, like some great recurrent phenomenon of nature, the volumes of this great 
dictionary appear, and it is almost with regret that the student remarks how near the work is coming to its completion. It 
would be superfluous at the present moment to repeat those general terms of praise of the design and execution of the 
book which have been bestowed upon each volume as it appeared; let us only say that the present instalment shows no 


falling off in either respect.” 
THE “HAWORTH” EDITION OF THE 
LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE. 


In 7 vols. a crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. With Portraits and Illustrations. Including Views of Places 
described in the Works, reproduced from Photographs specially taken for the purpose by Mr. W. R. Bland, of Duffield, 
Derby, in conjunction with Mr. C. Barrow Keene, of Derby. Introductions to the Works are supplied by Mrs. HUMPHRY 
WARD, and an Introduction and Notes to Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘Life of Charlotte Bronté’ by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, 


the eminent Bronté authority. 
Vols. I. to 1V., JANE EYRE, SHIRLEY, VILLETTE, and The PROFESSOR; 
and POEMS have been Published, 


and the remaining Volumes will be issued at monthly intervals. This Edition is similar in form to the recently 
completed Biographical Kdition of W. M. Thackeray's Works. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


In 13 vols. large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt op. 6s. This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material 
and hitherto unpublished Letters, Sketches, and Drawings, derived from the Author's original MSS. and Note-Books ; and 
each Volume includes a Memoir in the form of an Introduction by Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE. 

*,* THE THIRTEEN VOLUMES ARE ALSO SUPPLIED IN SET CLOTH BINDING, GILT TOP, 31. 18s. 


*," A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post free on application. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Cheaper Edition. Edited 
and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C. M.P., and FREDERIC G. KENYON. 2 vols. large crown 8va 
bound in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait-Frontispiece to each Volume, 7s. 6d. per vol. 

*," Also the UNIPORM EDITION of ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS, in 17 vols. crown 8vo. 
bound in Sets, 4/. 5s.; or the Vol bound sep ly, 5s. each, 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING'S POETICAL WORKS. Cheapef 
Edition. 1 vol. with Portrait and Facsimile of the MS. of ‘ A Sonnet from the Portuguese,’ large crown Svo. bounll 
in cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 

*," Also the UNIPORM EDITION, in 6 vols. small crown 8vo. 5s. each. This Edition contains 5 Portraits of 
Mrs. Browning at different periods of life, and a few Illustrations. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. Each Volume illus 


by a Vignette Title-Page. 10 vols. large crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


*," Messrs, SMITH, ELDER § CO, will be happy to forward a CATALOGUE of their Publications 
post free on application, 


London ; SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildi: Chancery Lane, B.C. ; and Published 
JOHN U. FRANCIS at Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.0.—Saturday, January 21,190. 
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